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FOREWORD 



Mentally exceptional childien and youth deserve the best education and training that can 
be provided, as do all young persons across the land. We should have no trouble 
understanding that in California tMs concept has the fcffce of law. The State Constitution 
looks at widely diffused education as “essential to the preservation of the rights and liberties 
of the people.” 

Mentally retarded boys and girls are to be treated with equal humanity. Those who are 
educable must have the oppcH-tunity, like anyone else, to find their place in society. They 
must be helped to develop the academic, social, and vocational abilities they need to be 
happy, successful members of the community in which they live and work. The student who 
graduates from a public school program that has these objectives and who finds fulfillment 
in his community is the only reliable measure of the success of such a program. 

' This Work-Study Handbook explains how educational-vocational programs for mentally 
retarded ruinors at the high school level can be planned and put to good use. Its emphases 
include the combining of academic knowledge with skill training, the nature and scope of 
the work-study curriculum, and the student’s real need to develop emotional stability and 
self-confidence. 

1 urge educators, parents, and all other citizens who want to up^de the total educational 
{M-ocess to give attention to this book. The most critical priority in this or any age is the 
formation of our youth — a job that demands both wisdom and compassion. 
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PKEFACE 



The continuous upgrading of educational offerings for exceptional children and 
youth — a task that has engaged the^ int^ive cooperation of the California State 
Department of Education, school administmtoi?, t^chei^ coordinatoi^, parents, and other 
public and private personnel and agencies — makes it po^ble to provide improved services 
for mentaUy retarded persons within thelstatewide community. 

This document, Work-Study Handbook for Educable Mentally Retarded Minors EtwoUed 
in High School Programs in California Public Schools, is the sixth in a series of published 
materials intended to upgrade school and community services for mentaUy retarded 
individuals. The fiVe previous documents, which were recently prepared and distributed by 
the State Department of Education, carried the foUowing titles: “Guidelines for Developing 
a Course of Study and Curriculum for Mentally Retarded Minors in California Public 
Schools”; “Work-Study Programs: A Socioeconomic Must”; “Preliminary Report of 
Californians Rehabilitation Cooperative School Program”; BeMvior Modification Through 
Imervice: Orientation and Inservim Education for High ^Sclu>ol Administrators Op&‘ating 
/Vognrms for Mentally Retarded Minors: znd Institute Proceedings: Productive Program 
Planning (Proceedings of the Special Study Institute for Teachers of Mentally Retarded 
Minora at the Hi^ School Level). In addition, staff members of the State Department of 
Education prepared the content for sections 184throu^ 186,Sectk>n 188, and Section 196 
Of the California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education (now sections 3405 throu^ 3409 
and Section 3412)' These rules and regulations of the State Board of Education, aloi^ with 
each of the five publications cited, have helped greatly in the work of advancing, expanding, 
and improving California programs for the education and training of educable mentaUy 
retarded young people. 

Now, after at least five years of coordinated effort on the part of personnel in the 
Departments Bureau for MentaUy Exceptional ChUdren, representatives of other pubUc 
agencies, staff persons from private agencies membera of groups and associations, and 
educators throu^out the state, the development of this handbook for work*study programs 
in California public schools has been completed, and copies are available. The main objective 
of the book is to meet a long-standing need for a manual of information and guidelines that 
wUl help California schools and communities to prepare mentaUy retarded students more 
effectively and more realistically for (1) the worid of occupations and, vocations; and (2) 
constructive citizenship and active participation in the life of the community. 

The handbook concenhutes on the educational and occupational needs of the students 
enroUed in work*study pn^ms; discusses curricular patterns and sequences within this 
type of program; gives attention to the needs of young enrollees for guidance and 
encouragement; offers ^ggestions for the administrative structure of the school district in 
conducting woric*study operations; and identifies responsibilities of both the district and the 
community in providing appropriate and necessary services for the education of the 
mentaUy retarded. 

This pubUcation is recommended not only to those school districts and communities that 
have outstanding programs for the mentally retarded but also to those districts and 
communities that are in the process of developing more adequate programs in this area of 
special education. The compUera hope that the use of this handbook wUl contribute toward 
achieving the best total school-community program possible for these handicapped students. 

LESLIE BRINEGAR JOSEPH P. RICE, JR. 

Associate Supermt^ent of OUef, Bureau for 

PUbiic Instruction; and OUef, MentaUy Exceptional ChUdren 

Division of Specul Education 
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PARTI 



Aims and Background 



Hus WorhStudy Handbook is the result of 
about five years of mtensive effort and lead^hip 
rendered by staff members of the California State 
Department of Education, in cooperation with 
hundreds of experienced professional persons 
throughout the state. The handbook was planned 
and prepared for the benefit of educable mentaUy 
retarded students enroUed in special education 
programs operated by California public schools. It 
contains general information, useful suggestions, 
and statements of laws, rules, and regulations for 
the use of school and school district pemonnel — 
administrators, teachers, and others — who are 
chc.'ged by the California Legislature with the 
responsibility of providing meaningful educational 
programs for these handicapped students. The 
handbook should prove helpful, also, to parent 
groups, employers, public and private community 
agencies, and organizations providing services to 
mentally retarded individuals. 

Included in this publication are suggestions and 
guidelines for an administrative, organizational, 
and program format based on the principles of- 
individualizing the students" learning experiences 
and emphasizing flexibility and mltidisdplinary 
cooperation. The ultimate aim of vhe programs in 
this specialized area of schooling is to prepare 
educable mentaUy retarded students to become (1) 
productive workers in the worid of woik; and (2) 
actively partidpating members of the community. 

Research and practical experience have demon- 
strated that, with special training, the vast majority 
of educable mentaUy retarded individuals can and 
do become successful employees and homemakers. 
\i^thout special tmining, many faU casualty to the 
complex demands of society; they become depen- 
dent upon correctional or custodial institutions or 
become attached to social welfaie roUs. 

For more than 20 years, Califorma citizens, 
aware of the potential capabUities of retarded 
people, have provided public school programs for 



mentally retarded minors under l^islative man- 
date. The elementary schools have developed a 
reasonably /Adequate structure of necessary educa- 
tional ser/ices. Emphasis on behalf of the high 
school propam began approximately a decade ago, 
with intensified planning and program buUding 
directed, about 1964, at the student of high school 
a^. Many professional and lay persons have 
applied their knowledge and devoted their energy 
and time to the development of these special 
education projgrams. The several phases in the 
development of the programs are delineated in the 
pages that follow. 

State Advisory Committee on Programs 
for MentaUy Retarded . 

Under authorization of the 1965 session of the 
California Legislature, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction appointed, and the State Board 
of Education approved, a State Advisory CommK- 
te.e on propams for mentally retarded minors in 
California jpublic schools.* 

AU the activities leading up to the preparation of 
the WprkrStudy Handbook have been coordinated 
throu^ this v^uable advisory committee. The first 
activity consisted of a survey of the pertinent 
curriculum propams for all the educable mentally 
retarded in California. This was followed by a 
study of the curriculum format and content of 
programs in other states and an intensive study of 
the literature on the learning characteristics and 
briiavior of mentally retarded boys and gids, as 
well as on program content in the education of 
these young people. From these studies a general 
summary was prepared. The summary served as a 
foundation for (1) the development of guidelines 



*Populaily Known as the State Advisory Committee, this group 
uas ofhdally named the California State Advisory Committee on 
IVograms for Educable Mentally Retarded Minors. A list of persons 
serviiig on this committee appears in Appendix A. 
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for curriculum design and construction; (2) courses 
of study for the educable mentally retarded popu- 
lation of California public schools; and (3) the 
work of organizing and writing this handbook. 

Special Study Institute on Curriculum 

A statewide special study institute on curricu- 
lum development for the education of mentaUy 
retarded minors was held in San Diego, October 
11-14, 1966. This important meeting had been 
planned and organized along the theme “Oppor- 
tunity for Creative Programming.’* Key adminis- 
trators, directors of special education, experienced 
and successful special class teachers, school psychol- 
ogists, specialists in learning and curriculum, and 
vocational rehabilitation counselors attended the 
institute upon invitation. Recognized leaders in the 
field of special education from other states were 
involved as group leaders and keynote fakers. 

Persons attending the institute were provided a 
tentative draft of the guidelines that had been 
developed, and they were given opportunities 
during the institute to contribute their reactions to 
this draft. The final evaluation at the meeting 
confirmed the intent of the institute planning and 
operation, in that the participants appreciated 
opportunities to contribute to the development of 
the guidelines. 

New Laws and Regulations 

Following the institute, the guidelines on the 
education of mentally retarded minors were revised 
and condensed. They were presented by the State 
Advisory Con;mittee to the California State Board 
of Education and adopted by the Board on March 
9,1967.^ 

In order to carry out the intent and content of 
the guidelines, certain additions, deletions, and 
alterations had to be made in California laws and 
regulations concerning the education of mentally 
retarded children and youth. These were identified, 
and drafts of proposed new laws, rules, and 
regulations were prq)ared and presented to the 
appropriate governing bodies. After enactment of 
the necessary legislation and adoption of the new 
rules and regulations had taken place, the State 



“Guidelines for Developing a Course of Study and Cuinculum 
for MentaUy Retarded Minors in California Public Schools." 
Adopted by the California State Board of Education, March 9, 
1967. Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1968 
(processed). 



Department of Education's master plan for dis- 
seminating the guidelines and disseminating infor- 
mation about the laws, rules, and regulations was 
developed and implemented. 

Regional Confei^nces for Administrators 

According to the Department’s master plan, the 
dissemination phase was organized in two parts. 
The Hrst part consisted of a concentrated inservice 
education program for high school principals, 
school district superintendents, county superin- 
tendents of schools, asristant superintendents, 
directors of special education, guidance counselors, 
psychologists, and other specially trained person- 
nel. A contract w'as developed and negotiated with 
the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators to conduct ten regional conferences 
throughout the state. A team of former high school 
administrators was selected to present information 
at the ten conferences. An applicable set of visual 
aids was designed and prepared to assist each 
“presenter” with his assigned task. Prior to speak- 
ing at the conferences, the team members attended 
an inservice education session regarding their 
assigned presentations. 

A local director was appointed for each of the 
ten regional meetings. These inservice conferences 
were held during the last two weeks of April, 1968, 
and continued througi^ May of that year. 

The following pattern was observed by the 
presentation team at each conference: One admin- 
istrator presented the historical background of 
programs for the mentally retarded and cited the 
recent action of the Legislature regarding such 
programs. Another administrator discussed the 
guidelines adopted by the State Board in 1 967 and 
die new regulations subsequent to the adoption. 
Another team member discussed the special study 
institute which was being planned for the benefit 
of high school teachers of mentally retarded 
students and which was scheduled to follow the 
conferences for administrators. This person out- 
lined the responsibilities that each school district 
superintendent and each county superintendent of 
schools would have for selectii% key persons to 
attend the institute and the foUow-up inservice 
conferences that would be organized regionally to 
involve all teachers and supervisors. The project 
director then presented long-range goals and plans 
for 1969 and 1970. 

The following documents were distributed to aU 
the participants in each of these ten regional 
meetings: 
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1. ‘‘Guidelines for Developing a Course of Study and 
Curriculum for Mentally Retarded Minors in Cali* 
fornia Public Schools/* adopted by the California 
State Board of Education 

2 . Copies of the new regulations of the California State 
Board of Education^ pertainii^ to the education of 
mentally retarded young persons 

3 . Preliminary prr^rams for the special study institute 
scheduled for high sdiool teachers in late August, 
1968 

4. Information on the socioeconomic importance of the 
work-study concept (as preser^d in the paper 
entitled “Woric-Study Programs — A Socioeconomic 
Must”) 

5. A preliminary rqport concernii^ California's RetiabOi- 
tation Cooperative School Program 

Evaluations of these conferences were made by 
the participants in each of the ten r^ons. In the 
summer of 1968, the proceedings of the r^onal 
conferences were pubUshed by the State Depart- 
ment of Education.^ The publication included the 
team speeches; information on the conference 
ates, dates, and attendance; a summary of evalua- 
tions of the meetirigs; and the names of the key 
personnel involved in the conference project. This 
document also included an extensive list of the 
questions that had been asked by the participants 
and the answers to those questions. A copy of the 
proceedings document was mailed to every pei^n 
who had attended the conferences, to every county 
^perintendent of schools and school district super- 
intendent operating programs for the education of 
mentally retarded minors, and to every high school 
principal in California. 

Special Study Institute for High School Teachers 

The second part of the dis.%mination phase 
consisted of a special study Institute for high 
school teachers of mentaUy retarded students. 
Using the theme “Productive iProgram Planning,” 
this meeting was held at Weybum HaU, near the 
campus of the University of Califoruia, Los 
Angeles, August 26-30, 1968. The program of the 
institute was based on the results of a 1967 survey 
that had been conducted to ascertain the salient 
needs of California high school teachers of special 



^Effective July 1, 1968. 

^Behaplm' Modification Through Inservice: Orientation and 
Inservicc Educathn for H^h Schoot Adnmistrators Operating 
Programs for Mentally Retarded Minors. Froceedings of Regional 
Institutes. Pie|>aied by L. Wayne Campbell and Everett V. 
O’Rou^e. Sacramento; California State Department of Education, 
1968. 



dasses for the educable mentally retarded; this 
information had been deemed necessary in order to 
implement the emphasis on the work-study con- 
cept and approach as contained in the l^slation, 
the adopted guidelines, and the new regulations. 

The 1968 Los Angeles institute was so organized 
that one-third of the time was devoted to general 
presentations and two-thirds of the time to small- 
group discussions and work sessions. The discus- 
sions and the work activities revolved around the 
general session and the specific topics and tasks 
suggested by the presentation staff. 

The small groups were balanced by assignment 
so that teachers from large and small districts and 
from urban a^id rural areas could take part in all of 
the working groups. Each group was assigned a 
group leader who had attended inservice education 
seminars for conducting smaU-group work sessions. 
These sessions were planned to broaden and 
deepen the partidpant*s knowledge, to identify 
effective techniques, and to recommend and 
demonstrate skilk in the following areas, which 
were designated by the high school teachers as 
containii^ their primary needs; 

1. Techniques and skills in analyzing specific employ- 
ment rituations and identifyii^ jobs that could be 
performed by retarded youths, makii^ job break- 
downs, preparif^ job descr^tions, and transformii^ 
job requirements into an educational program 

2. Skills and techniques in surveying communities for 
pot^tial training stations, makii^ contact with 
employers, and persuading employers to cooperate 
with the schools in work-study training prr^ams 

3. %iHs and techniques in worl^g vrith {Wrsons coordi- 
nating the federal ciril service programs for placmient 
of mentally retarded young adults 

4. Techniques and knowlec^e in working with industrial 
welfare to coordinate on-cam{ni$, off-campus, and 
work-study assignments udierein less than ^e mini- 
mum wage is being paid to the student 

5. Techniques and skills in makiiig evaluations for 
occupational potential and evaluating the tr^nee’s 
progress once he has been placed in a trainii^ 

' rituation 

6. Techniques and skOls in conducting ongoing “follow- 
up” studies in each phase of the woric-study prt^am 
and feeding this infonnation barit into program 
evaluation and reri»on as it refers to the curriculum 
and to program modiHcations 

The following state agencies cooperated in plan- 
ning, in making general presentations, and in 
directing the follow-up work sessions; 

1. State Department of Human Resources Development 
(formerly State T^partment of Employment) 
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1 ■ ‘tjuidelines for Developing a Course of Study and 
Curriculum for Mentally Retarded Minors in Cali* 
fornia Public Schools/* adopted by the California 
State Board of Education 

2 . Copies of the new relations of the California State 
Board of Education^ peitamipg to the education of 
mentally retarded young persons 

3. Preliminary programs for the special study institute 
scheduled for high school teachers in late August, 
1968 

4. Information on the sodoeconomic importance of the 
work-study concept (as preser^?d in the paper 
entitled “Work-Study Programs-^ A Socioeconomic 
Must”) 

5. A preliminary report concerning California’s Rehabili- 
tat ion Cooperative School Program 

Evaluations of these conferences were made by 
the participants in each of the ten regions. In the 
summer of 1968, the proceedings of the regional 
conferences were published by the State Depart- 
ment of Education.^ The publication included the 
team speeches; information on the conference 
dtes, dates, and attendance; a summary of evalua- 
tions of the meetings; and the names of the key 
personnel involved in the conference project. This 
document also included an extensive list of the 
questions that had been asked by the participants 
and the answers to those questions. A copy of the 
proceedings document was mailed to every person 
who had attended the conferences, to every county 
saiperintendent of schools and school district super- 
intendent operating programs for the education of 
mentally retarded minors, and to every h^ school 
principal in California. 

Special Study faistitute for School Teachers 

The second part of the dis.*',emination phase 
consisted of a special study institute for h^ 
school teachers of mentally retarded students. 
Using the theme “Productive Program Planning,” 
this meeting was held at Weybum Hall, near the 
campus of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, August 26-30, 1968. The program of the 
institute was based oh the results of a 1967 survey 
that had been conducted to ascertain the salient 
needs of California h^ school teachers of special 
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^Behavior Modification Throt^h tnxryke: Orientation and 
Inservice Education for Hi^ Sidtool Administrators Operating 
finograms for Mentally Retarded Minors. Proceedings of Regional 
Institutes. Kepaied by L, Wayne Campbell and Everett V. 
0*Rouike. Saoamento: California State Department of Education, 
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classes for the educable mentally retarded; this 
information had been deemed necessary in order to 
implement the emphaas on the work-study con- 
cept and approach as contained in the legislation, 
the adopted guidelines, and the new regulations. 

The 1968 Los Angeles institute was so organized 
that one-third of the time was devoted to general 
presentations and two-thirds of the time to small- 
group discussions and work sessions. The discus- 
sions and the work activities revolved arrnind the 
general sesaon and the speciHc topics and tasks 
suggested by the presentation kaff. 

The smaU groups were balanced by asagument 
so that teachers from large and small districts and 
from urban a^id rural areas could take part in all of 
the working groups. Each group was ass^ned a 
group leader who had attended inservice education 
seminars for conducting smaU-group work sessions. 
These sessions were planned to broaden and 
deepen the participant’s knowledge, to identify 
effective techniques, and to recommend and 
demonstrate skills in the following areas, which 
were designated by the high school teachers as 
containing their primary needs: 

1. Techniques and skills in analyzu^ specific employ- 
ment situations and identifying jobs that could be 
performed by retarded youths, making job break- 
downs, preparhg job descriptions, and transforming 
job requirements into an educational program 

2. Skills and techniques in surv^ing communities for 
potential trainii^ stations, makh% contact with 
employers, and persuading employers to cooperate 
mth the schools in work^udy training programs 

3. Skilis and techniques in woricit^ with persons coordi- 
nating the federal civil service pro^ams for placement 
of mentally retarded young adults 

4. Techni^es and knm^dge in woricing with industrial 
welfare to coordinate on-campus, off-campus, and 
work-study assignments wherein less than the mini- 
mum wage is being paid to die student 

5. Techniques and skills in making evaluations for 
occupational potential and evaluating the trainee’s 
progress once he has been placed in a trainii^ 

' rituation 

6. Techniques and dcilts in conducting oi^oing “follow- 
up” studies in each phase of the woric-study program 
and feeding this information bark into program 
evaluation and revision as it refers to the curriculum 
and to program modifications 

The following state agencies cooperated in plan- 
nirig, in making general presentations, and in 
directing the follow-up work sessions: 

1 . State Department of Human Resources Development 
(formerly State r'tpartment of Employment) 
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2. State Department of Rehabilitation 

3. Rehabilitation Training Center in Mental Retardation, 
California State College, Los Angeles 

4. Interagenry Board of Civil Service Examiners 

5. Division of Industrial Welfare, State Department of 
Employment (now the State Departtnent of Human 
Resources Development) 

6. Special Education Department, California State Col- 
lege, Los Angeles 

The proceedings of this ^edal study institute, 
published in October, 1968, included aU of the 
presentations made, the material and assignments 
with which the small work groups were provided, 
an evaluation and a summary of each task, and 
information on the general organizational structure 
of the institute.^ Copies of this publication were 
maUed to all persons attending and participating in 
the institute and to all school district adminis- 
trators and county superintendents of schools 
opo^ating high school programs for educable men- 
taUy retarded minors. 

Regional Follow-up of Special Study Institute 
for Teachers 

The administrators and high school teachers 
attending the Los Angeles institute were informed 
that they would be involved in planning and 
conducting the inservice educa ion sessions for all 
of the additional persons within their regions who 
were unable to attend the institute and who held 
responsibility within these regions for programs in 
the education of mentaUy retarded minors. 
Accordingly , for each of the ten regions in Cali- 
fomia,^ a regional coordii'.ator was selected and a 
planning committee was identified from those 
people within the region wbo had attended the 
special study institute. These groups met with the 
State Department of Education staff and helped to 
plan, oiganize, and conduct the regional foUow-up 
conferences. Held during the faU of 19^68, these 
regional conferences involved the local representa- 
tion of the state agencies supplying services for the 



^Institute Proceediftgs: Productive Program manning. Froceed- 
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mentally retarded, other local resources supplying 
such services, and the teachers in the same locali- 
ties who could use these services. A copy of the 
institute proceedings publication was made avail- 
able to each of the participants attending the 
r^ional foUow-up n^oetings. 

Developmeiit and i^paration of the 
Work^tudy Handbook 

The following subsections describe briefly the 
plans that were made, the meetings that were held, 
and the tasks that were carried out in the develop- 
ment and preparation of this work-study publica- 
tion for the education of mentally retarded minors. 

Appointment c€ Regional Field Committees 

A major step in the ongoing process of dissemi- 
nation, trainitig, and program improvement was the 
appointment of field committees to formulate and 
develop plans for the Work-Study Handbook. So as 
to provide a balanced input for the content of the 
handbook, representatives of smaU and laige school 
districts and of rural, urban, and metropolitan 
areas were selected early in 1969. Ten separate 
committees, representing the ten regions through- 
out the state,'' were formed from the ranks of 
these persons. 

The personnel of each committee complied as 
nearly as possible with the foUowing representative 
pattern; three high school teachers, one junior high 
school teacher, one elementary school teacher, one 
fecial education administrator, one r^lar educa- 
tion administrator, one school psychologist, one 
vocational rehabilitation counselor, and one special 
classroom supervisor. The individuals chosen to 
serve on the committees were all nominated and 
selected becatise of their experience, capabilities, 
and general attitude. Every effort was made to 
enlist the most capable and progressive peraons in 
each of the ten regions. 

Each committee was organized under a group 
leader (teacher trainer), who had been selected 
from a teacher training institution. Bve teacher 
trainers were each assigned two groups with which 
to work. A ^dal im>ervice orientation was 
designed and conducted with the trainers to ensure 
the uniform operation of each of the ten commit- 
tees with respect to input and output. 
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2. State Department of Rehabilitation 

3. Rehabilitation Training Center in Mental Retardation, 
California State College, Los Angeles 

4. Interagency Board of U.S. Civil Service Examiners 

5. Division of Industrial Welfare, State Department of 
Employment (now the State Department of Human 
Resources Development) 

6. Special Education Department, California State Col* 
lege, Los Angeles 

The proceedings of this special study institute, 
published in October, 1968, included aU of the 
presentations made, the material and assignments 
with which the small work groups were provided, 
an evaluation and a summary of each task, and 
information on the general o^anizational structure 
of the institute.* Copies of this publication were 
mailed to aU persons attending and participating in 
the institute and to all school district adminis- 
trators and county superintendents of schools 
operating high school programs for educable men- 
tally retarded minors. 

Regional Follow-up of Special Study Institute 
for Teachers 

The administrators and high school teachers 
attending the Los Angeles institute were informed 
that they would be involved in planning and 
conducting the inservice educa ion sessions for all 
of the additional persons within their r^ons who 
were unable to attend the institute and who held 
responsibility within these regions for programs in 
the education of mentaUy retarded minors. 
Accordingly , for each of the ten r^ons in Cali- 
fornia,^ a regional coordiivator was selected and a 
planning committee was identified from those 
people within the region wbo had attended the 
special study institute. These groups met with the 
State Department of Education staff and helped to 
plan, organize, and conduct the regional foUow-up 
conferences. Held during the fall of 19^68, these 
regional conferences involved the local representa- 
tion of the state agencies supplying services for the 
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mentally retarded, ether local resources supplying 
such services, and the teachers in the same locali- 
ties who could use these services. A copy of the 
institute proceedings publication was made avail- 
able to each of the participants attending the 
regional follow-up n..^etings. 

Di^elopment and Frepamtion of the 
Work-^tudy Handbook 

The following subsections describe briefly the 
plans that were made, the meetings that were held, 
and the tasks that were carried out hi the develop- 
ment and preparation of this work-study publica- 
tion for the education of mentaUy retarded minors. 

Appointment of Regional Field Comnuttees 

A major step in the ongoing process of dissemi- 
nation, training, and program improvement was the 
appointment of field committees to formulate and 
develop plans for the Work-Study Handbook. So as 
to provide a balanced input for the content of the 
handbook, representatives of smaU and large school 
districts and of rural, urban, and metropolitan 
areas were selected early in 1969. Ten separate 
committees, representing the ten regions through- 
out the state,'^ were formed from the ranks of 
these persons. 

The personnel of each committee complied as 
nearly as possible with the following representative 
pattern: three h^ school teachers, one junior h^ 
school teacher, one elementary school teacher, one 
special education administrator, one regular educa- 
tion administrator, one school psychologist, one 
vocational rehabilitation counselor, and one special 
classroom supervisor. The individuals chosen to 
serve on the committees were aU nominated and 
selected because of their experience, capabilities, 
and general attitude. Every effort was made to 
enlist the most capable and progressive persons in 
each of the ten regions. 

Each committee was organized under a group 
leader (teacher trainer), who had been selected 
from a teacher training institution. Five teacher 
trainers were each assigued two groups with which 
to work. A special in^wrvice orientation was 
designed and conducted with the tminers to ensure 
the uniform operation of eac.h of the ten commit- 
tees with respect to input and output. 
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The Work of the Rc^nat Committees 

Ten separate, two-day committee meetings were 
cond uc ted during the spring of 1 9 69 , w ith 
emphasis on input. They were highly ta^-oriented 
and strictly timedoaded. The following steps were 
taken: 

1 . The nature of each task was explained as clearly and 
amply as possible to elicit siwcific outcomes. 

2. A timed input se^ion was prescribed for each task. 
Gatherir^ ideas was the goal. No debate or discussion 
was permitted. Two recorders were employed to 
record the ideas, expressed by members of each 
comrrtittee, on 24" X 36" pads^ The participants were 
blindfolded and instructed to “turn their minds 
loose** and state th^ ideas in ^ort phrases. 

3. While the members made thdr statements, the leaders 
ruled on rdevancy of the ideas consistent with the 
defined task, prevented interaction and discussion, 
and made sure that all verbalized ideas were recorded 
on the large pads. 

4. Followii^ the input sesson, each person was pro- 
vided with an individual work sheet and was 
instructed to organize the ideas recorded on the pads 
durii^ the input session into major group classtfica- 
tions, with appropriate sul^oup c!assificf4ions. This 
step was also time-loaded. Each person was then 
instructed to rank the major ^oup classifications in 
order of priority and then the subgroups under each 
of the major group headirigs in the same way. A time 
limit was allotted for this task. 

5. FoUawing the indmdual organization and rankiiig of 
ideas, one work ^eet was provided for the total 
^oup. The members thereof were instructed to reach 
a consensus on the imdor group dassiftcations and the 
apprr^iate subgroup clas^cations. The group was 
then instructed to arrive at a consensus regarding the 
priority ranking of the major ^oups and the sub- 
^oups. A time limit was set for this task also. 

The same rive steps or operational procedures 
were utilized for each task performed. The foUow- 
ing tasks were assigned, with a time limit desig- 
nated for each one. The “brainstorming** technique 
w^s used for most of these tarics. 

Task One: From your experience, your ingenuity, 
your objective appraisal, your honest feelii^s, what 
would you identify as the mrior characteristics of pupils 
who diould be served in the program for the educable 
mentally retarded? Be descriptive; c^.cr as broad a 
descriptive range as possible; use diprt phrases; make 
your responses individual, creative, and ^ntaneous. 

Task Two A: What should the inkructional pro^am 
include for the pupils emolled at the primary level, the 
chronolo^cal age being approximately five years 
through mght years? Be descriptive and creative; use 
short phrases. 



Task Two B: What should the instructiona! program 
include for pupils enrolled at the intermediate levd, the 
chronological age being approximately nine years 
through twdve years? Be descriptive and creative; use 
diort phrases. 

Task Two C: What should the instructional program 
include for the students enrolled at the junior high 
school level, the chronological age being approximately 
thirteen years through fourteen and nine-tenths years? 
Be descriptive and creative; use diort phrases^ 

Task Two D: What shmld the instructional program 
include for students enrolled at the high school level, the 
chronological %e beii^ approximately fourteen and 
nine-tenths years through nineteen years? Be descriptive 
and creative; use ^ort phrases. 

Task Three A: Identify the tmnimum standards for 
the general program that must be present before the 
district or the county superintendratt of schools can 
reedve the special money for the operation of these 
programs. Be specific, otqective, honest, oreative, ideal- 
istic, and ^ntaneous; use ^ort phrases. 

Task Ihree B: Identify the minimum stiutdards for 
tlie selection, placement, reeraluation, reassignment, and 
the like, of pupils into special programs for the educable 
mentally retarded. Be specific, ot^ectiira, honest, ideal- 
istic, creative, and spontaneous; use ^ort phrases. 

Task Three C Identify the tmnmtum standards for 
the assignment of professional and paraprofessional staff 
personnel to perform the necessary services which their 
puf^s wilL need to profit reasonably from a special 
program. Be ^[wcific, objective, honest, oreative, ideal- 
istic, and spontaneous; use ^ort ]dirases. 

Task Four: What would be the components of an 
administrative structure for the operation of an id^l- 
istiCy toted work-study program for educable mentally 
retarded minors? Be creative, specific, objeetbra, and 
spontaneous; use ^ort phrases. (“Administrative struc- 
ture** refers to the general framework and the tine and 
staff operation that establt^ and maintain the operation 
of the total pro^am.) 

Task Five: What would be the idealistic professional 
and paraprofessional sta^ ass^nment, the ratio of pupils 
per assignment , and so forth, to serve an ulealistiCy total 
work-study pwgram for the educable mentally retarded 
pupils? Be creative, specific, objective, and spontaneous; 
use ^rt phrases. 

Tusk Six: What would be the necessary additions, 
deletions, reririons in laws, rules, regulations, and 
policies , for the operation of an tdealtstWy total work- 
study inogram for the educable mentally retarded? Be 
creative, specific, objective, and spontaneous; use short 
phrases. 

Integration cf Output by Group Leaders 

FoUowing the completion of the ten regional 
committees* two-day work sessions, each teacher 
trainer -took- his two sets of work sheets and 
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meiged them. into a single work sheet depicting a 
combined grouping and ranking for each task. 
Then, in September, 1969, the five teacher trainers 
met and combined the five work ^eets for each 
task into a single work sheet. This final sheet 
represented the refined summary of all the groups. 

The “Single Committee of Ten” 

After the tasks assigned to the ten regional 
committees had been completed, one key repre- 
' sentative from each of the ten regional committees 
was invited — on the basis of his contributions, 
capabdities, and ima^ation — to be a member of 
^at was sometimes called the “Single Committee 
of Ten.” One teacher tminer was selected to serve 
as leader of the committee, in addition to the ten 
members. This single committee was assigned the 
task of organizing the output of the ten regional 
committees into one op^tional framework that 
could be integrated into a functional program for 
California public schools. The group’s work began 
in October, 1969. 

The committee’s output material on ieaming 
experiences was broken down inio sequences for 
the various school-age groupings and defined in 
such a way as to permit adoption into the school 
curriculum. A balance between the idealistic cur- 
riculum and the realistic cuniculum was reached 
for each level of the school program. 

Held Testing and Evaluation 

FoUowing the working sesaons of the single 
committee, each member of the group chose or 
assumed responsibility ioi one part of the total 
proposed program to t*ike back to his district for a 
field-testing study. Fach person discussed the 
entire program formrd with his district cdleagues, 
tested the plan for strengths and weaknesses, and 
evaluated ^ feasioility of the total plan. Then 
each committee m'^mber and his colleagues focused 
on the specific prat of the program which they had 
selected for intensive work. A State Department of 
Education project specialist made periodic visita- 
tions to each cf the districts involved in the process 
to work with the staff for the purpose of evalu- 
ating the effectiveness and feasibility of the sug- 
^sted pre^^mn format and content. Revisions were 
made as needed and wherever needed. 

After Approximately six months of field testing 
and many meetings between the State Department 
staff and school district staffs during the 1969-70 
school year, a preliminary draft of the Work-Study 
Handbook was formulated. On May 25, 1970, this 



draft was submitted to the CaUfornia State Advi- 
sory Committee on Programs for Educable Men- 
taUy Retarded Minors, to special education staffs 
in selected school districts, and to profesrion^ 
staff personnel in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Feedback from these key resources was 
thoroughly discussed, and need^ revisions were 
made for the final draft of the handbook. 

A Continuing Program of In depth Education 
and Training 

FoUowing the publication of the Work-Study 
Handbook, u team of specialists wiU be employed 
to develop a tmining program to instruct special 
class teachers and work-study coordinators O ) how 
to perform the functions and initial tasks set forth 
at the special study institute for teachers of the 
mentaUy retarded; and (2) how to use the hand- 
book effectively. 

Ten regional training conferences wiU be orga- 
nized and conducted — one in each of the 
designated regions. Efforts wUl be made to involve 
aU areas of educating the handicapped, since the 
same procedures and the same organizational struc- 
ture can effectively serve other handicapped indivi- 
duals as weU as the mentaUy retarded. Trying will 
be given in the foUowing: 

1 . Hew to meet and relate to employers 

2. How to $eU employers and the general public on the 
adt^tages of hiring the handicapped 

3. How to survey buriness and industrial rituations for 
the identification of q>ecific training stations and 
employment opportunities for the handicapped 

4. How to identify the functional skill requirements for 

performance and how to break these down into 
qwcific tadc requirements 

5. How to translate job-^ill requirements and task 
requirements into an instructional program 

6. How to develop a training plan, equation instru- 
ments and procedures, and criteria for successful 
performance 

7. How to articulate and coordinate the services pro- 
vided by other public and private agendes for the 
ben^ of the handicapped 

The team of specialists will spend two or three 
days in each of the ten regions designated on the 
master schedule developed by the State Depart- 
ment of Education staff. The same training wiU be 
provided in each region and wiU utilize the local 
resources within that region. 

The persons selected in each region will then 
draw up a plan and establish procedures for 
providing a regnal training program for those 
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fecial class teachers and work*study coordinators 
vdio did not have the opportunity to receive the 
initiai training. U is anticipated that several exem- 
plary programs will be developed and established in 
each region to sei-vc as h(xne*base guides for this 
continuing insenMce education program. Staff per- 
sonnel in the Division of Special Education, State 
Department of Education, will assist each region in 



org.'tnizii^, conducting, and expanding the ongoii^ 
program. The paramount goal is to prepare handi- 
capped persons more adequately so that they can 
receive the kind of vocational education and 
training which wili enable them (1) to secure 
permanent placement in the world of work and in 
the community as successful citizens; and (2) to 
maintain that status during their lifetimes. 
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PART U 



Work-Study Programs in California Schools 



The woik-study program fcH- educable mentally 
retarded minors in Califorma is different from that 
of work experience education for regular minors 
and different from the federaUy financed work- 
study program under vocational education and 
compensatory educadon for minors who qualify in 
the national antipoverty effort. It is a functionally 
organized program that integrates work and study 
as a balanced process of education. 

The Work^tudy Program; 

Delinitipn and Description 

Work-study programs for the lower and upper 
levels of California high schools conrist of aU those 
learning experiences organized under, and coordi- 
nated and supervised by, the special class teacher. 
These programs are to be derigned to assist ah 
educable mentaUy retarded students in developing 
self-confidence and vocational competenci^ which 
can be used to seek, locate, secure, and retain 
employment and to become participatii^ members 
of the community. The programs must include a 
balance between individual instruction and group 
instruction, both directed toward developing the 
basic skills for literacy and vocational competen- 
cies necessary to attain the program objectives. The 
curriculum must-include sufficie nt fl exibility and 
latitude to p^rovide for the vride lai^e of differen- 
tial abilities that exist among the students in every 
class and in every classroom. Repeated opportune 
ties must be provided for mentally retarded minors 
to apply to their daily living the academic ianguage 
they acquire in the ciassrooms. 

The work-study program must be derigned to 
enable students to move through all phases of work 
programs at the high school level Their ciasswork 
must be coordinated with their experience on the 
job-training stations. These job-tmining stations 
must be organized to proWde for the sequential 
acquirition of skiUs and behaviors and for move- 



ment from on-campus job training to off-campus 
job trying and eventual fuU-time employment. 

The student population eligible for the work- 
study prc^ram consists of all the educable mentally 
retarded minors for whom the public schools have 
responsibility, as defined by Education Code sec- 
tions 6901 and 6902 (see Appendix B). 

Philosophy of Special Education Proems 
for MentaUy Retarded MKnors 

PubUc schools must provide the fuUest possible 
opportunities to meet the educational needs of 
citizens without regard to economic condition, 
social status, race, reUgion, or abilities. The founda- 
tion-for our pubUc school program is the inherent 
right of every chUd to a pubUc-supported educa- 
tion to the maximum of his abiUty to profit from 
such education. 

The special- education program for mentally 
retarded minors in California has developed and 
must continue on the basis of the following 
principies: 

1. Mentally retarded minors have the same rights to 
educational Of^rtunities from which they can profit 
as do aU other minors of the school-age population. 

2. MentaUy retarded minors must be identil^ with 
great care, and due consideiation must be given to all 
factors that iiiay lead to a minor's substandard 
perfonnance and to the educational implications of 
such findings. 

3. MentaUy retarded minors, once identified, must have 
a pKgram des^ned ^cificalty for their inteUectual, 
emotional, social, and vocatioi^ needs. 

4. Mentally retarded minors must have an education 
that is comprehensive. Attention and efforts must be 
directed toward the fullest development of all the 
potemialities for personal, social, and emotional 
development leading, if at all possible, to indepen- 
dent, productive living. 

5. Mentally retarded minors must be educated toward 
making an elective transition and integration imo 
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the social, political, and econwnic structures of their 
community to the highest d^ee possible. 

6. Mentally retarded minors must be educated in situa- 
tions tlut permit them to develop skills necessary for 
daily living so that the educational outcomes will 
make a significant contribution to ttieir adult life. 

7. MentaDy retarded minors shall be educated in the 
locally developed programs organized as a part of the 
total educational program and, if at all possible, 
located in conjunction with prr^ams for “the normal 
minors,”* 

Geneial Objectives of the CaUfomia Progiam 

The general primary role of the curriculum for 
mentally retarded minors in Califonua public 
schools is to assist these minors to progress as far as 
po^ible toward becoming responsible, productive, 
and participating members of their community. In 
order to adiieve this general goal, basic objectives 
are designed to assist these imnors to develop 
attitudes and skills which will: 

I. Lead to the formation of habits enabling them to 
understand themselves and to get aloi^ vdth 
odiers. 



^Adapted from **GuideliDes for Developing a Course of Study 
and Cuiriadum for Mentalh^ Retarded Minns in Cilifnnta Public 
Sdiools.” Adopted by the Cafifornia State Voard of Education, 
Manjt 9, 1967. Sacramento: Odifonua State Department of 
Edicatia^ 1968 Opiocessed), p. 1. 



2 . Lead to the formation of habits promoting emo* 
tional security and moving them toward indepen- 
dence. 

3. Lead to the formation of sound habits in phy^cal 
development, health, safety, and sanitation. 

4. Enable them to become adequate members of a 
funily and to become future homemakers. 

5. Enable all students to develop their maximum 
capabilities in the basic tool sul^ects through 
individualized instruction that helps them to apply 
the communication and conq>utational idciUs in the 
solution of problems encountered in everyday 
Ihdf^ situations. 

6. Enable them to participate and work in a produc- 
tive way of life so that they can earn their own 
Ihdf^ to the limits of their ability and can also 
^reng^hen their self-image. 

7. Enable them to express themselves through music, 
art, and drama and to appreciate and eiyoy these 
and other arts. 

8. As^ them in selecting and participating in 
wholesome leisure-time activities. 

9. Lead to the acceptance of ciric responsibility as 
participatu^, productive members of their com- 
nmnities. 

10. Enable them to partici|»te in occupational and 
vocational experience within the sdiool environ- 
ment and within the community in developing 
toward economic self-sufficiency.^ 
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PART in 



Administrative Responsibility and Suggested 

Administrative Structure 



As des^ated by the California Legislature, the 
chief administrator of a school district has the 
re^onsibility for effective operation of the total 
educational prp^am for all minors residing in the 
district The foUowing suggestions are set forth to 
assist him in providing an appropriate program 
foundation and organizational framework for 
work-study prp^ams for the educable mentally 
retarded. _ 

Sdtcol-Community Adnsory Coimnittees 

A work-study program at the high school level is 
an educational activity that must be shared jointly 
by the school and the total community. An 
advisory committee that represents the school and 
the conmunity can contribute greatly to develop- 
ing and implementing the program plan. The 
committee ^ould be composed of lead^ in 
business and industry, in lato organizations, and 
in public agencies other than the school system; 
one certiHcated employee and one classiHed 
employee from the school district; a community 
leader who has rendered particularly outstanding 
service to the people m the area; and other selected 
indiriduals closely associated with the educational 
process (for example, a member of the local board 
of education). Such a group, duly appointed and 
oigaruzed, can be most helpful in establishing good 
wiU, understanding, and cooperation among all the 
components of school and community in sup- 
porting a viable work-study program for n^ntally 
retarded students. This co^. *ii*xttee can provide 
valuable service by renewing the plans made for 
the program, by identifying ways in which each 
segment of ttie community can possibly contribute 
to the-pregram, ^nd by developing evaluation and 
follow-up techniques and designs as the program 
expands. It is extremely important that all mem- 



bers of the committee have an understanding of 
and an interest in the total educational enterprise 
of the community. 

Membeiahip in the advisory committee should 
be suggested by the work-study coordinator or the 
director of special education, approved by the 
administrative staff of the school district, and 
ofricially appointed by the district board of educa- 
tion. The number of memb^ can vary with each 
district but should range from five to twelve. 
Members should be appointed for a three- or 
four-year term. Original appointments should be 
handled in such a way that reappointments can be 
made on a sta^ered basis. 

All those who are selected for this committee 
wiU probably be very active, busy persons. The 
meetii^ therefore, should be scheduled as infre- 
quently as feasible, should follow a speciHc agenda 
provided weU in advance of each meeting, and 
should be held generally in the evening and be 
limited to approximately two to two and one-half 
hours in duration. Since the committee is an 
advisory body, each member must be informed 
that only when meeting as a committee does it 
have the power to offer advice and recommend 
policy for consideration and action by the district 
board of education. 

Vi^th strong lead^hip from the school district’s 
staff representative asrigned to work with the 
advisory committee, this body advises, counsels, 
and assists in the foUowing ways: 

1. Publicizes the entire woric-study program through- 
out the community. 

2. Dcveloj^vand maintains good community rela- 
tions, including community acceptance of the 
woric-study program. 

3. Makes survesxs .of the community for training 
stations and po^ble employment positions. 
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4. Develops standard practices and policies for the 
employment of students. 

5. Asasts in solving problems that involve employers 
and labor groups. 

6 . Develops and maintains transportation facilities 
and schedules. 

"7. Secures needed equipment and supplies. 

S. Serves as arbitrators on wage and labor difficulties. 

9. Provides information relevant to employment 
trends; for example, supply and demand. 

10. Serves as evalmtor of (a) new ideas; and (b) 
expansions of program offerings. 

The Needs of the Woilc^tudy iProgram: 
Identification and Definition 

Even though all work-study programs for men- 
tally retarded students must follow the same 
general format throughout the state, each school 
districts program must be designed and organized 
to meet the unique needs of the boys and girls 
enrolled in that program. Moreover, the local 
resources available to or obtainable by the district 
and the community should be utilized to the best 
possible advantage of that program. 

Each school district must carefully evaluate the 
needs of the students enrolled in its work-study 
program as these needs relate to the characteristics, 
capabilities, and potentialiti^ of the enrollees. In 
addition, district personnel must diligently seek to 
locate and develop, in the total organization of the 
school district operation and in the community 
itself, suitable training stations that will meet the 
needs of the students enrolled in the program. 

Research and experience have demonstrated that 
it is highly beneficial for the school to provide 
well-structured on-campus work-study experiences 
in conjunction with classroom experiences. These 
on-campus training experiences form the basis for 
the off-campus phase of the program. 

Development of the Genera* gram Plan 

Each school district's pro^ank plan should be 
developed by the school staff personnel designated 
by the district administrattH- to work with the 
stodents in the program. The plan should cleariy 
show how the students will progress through the 
total work-study program and should describe the 
followir^; 

1. Training stations 

2. Job training superrisors 

3. Supeivinon and evaluations 

4. Amount of time students are to ^nd in training 



5. Criteria used for evaluation and progression 

6. Relationdiip between classroom activities and job 
training 

7. Personnel responsible for planning student^ programs 

S. Data used and methods of gathering data upon which 

the students^ programs are developed. 

The districts work-study plan should be 
designed in such a way that each student will be 
stimulated to develop his capabilities to the maxi- 
mum. No student should be locked into any one of 
the sequential steps for a given period of time if he 
has demonstrated that he is ready to progress to 
the hext developmental step. Increased emphasis 
must be given to the work-training part of the 
program as the student nears his last year in the 
program. The major goal is to have all students, 
upon graduating from high school, ready (1) to 
enter a full-time program of continued training in a 
junior college, a vocational or trade school, or 
on-the-job training in private industry or business; 
or (2) to take on final placement in a full-time job 
in competitive employment. 

In order to assure attainment of this end goal, 
exploration of job capabilities in several of the 
.on-campus training stations must be provided. At 
first, experiences in each of these training stations 
should be limited to a given time, perhaps one 
month at the most. Each placement should be in 
the genial area of the vocational interests and 
capabilities of the particular student, and the work 
entailed should be progressively more complex at 
each step. The student should be permitted to try 
some things he is unable to perform so that he can 
be in a better position to resize his limitations as 
well as hie capabilities. 

Appro^ of the General I^egiam Plan 

When the general program plan has been devel- 
oped by the responsible school staff, it should be 
reviewed and approved by the district adminis' 
trators and then referred to the advisory commit- 
tee for the reactions and recommendations of that 
body to the district board of education. In its final 
form, the plan should be approved by the district 
board of education and drafted into the operating 
policy and procedures of the district. 

Parts of the general plan may need to be 
approved by the State Department of Education, 
on the basis of the requirements of the California 
Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Section 
3407. Since this work-training experience will 
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involve time during the instructional day, a flexible 
plan has been permitted whereby it is possible to 
reduce the number of minutes generaUy required 
for the students to be under the immediate 
superpisiort of a special class teacher. (See Cali* 
fomia Administrative C^e, Title 5, Education, 
Section 3407.) Approval of this part of the plan 
must be obtained from the Bureau for MentaUy 
Exceptional Children, Division of Special Educa* 
tion. State Department of Education. Copies of the 
approval form are made available to school districts 
upon request. 

This approval form requires a listing of all the 
potential job-training locations, the position title 
of the person who will be the job trainer, and the 
amount of time per day the student will receive 
such training. It is necessary to record, also, the 
position of the special education person (such as 
the work-study teacher or the work-study coordi- 
nator) who will be providing general supervision 
for the student. The purpose is not to grant 
approval for each student but to grant approval 
ouly for the program structure within which each 
student can be scheduled according to his indivi* 
dual needs and capabilities. The report must also 
include information on the following: off-campus 
training stations; agencies, businesses, industries, 
and the like, which provide training within the 
community; and the scope and potential of full* 
time employment opportunities. 

End-of-the-Year Report to the State 
Department of Education 

A school district that has a program for educable 
mentally retaided children and youth is required to 
send an end-of-the-year report to the Division of 
Special Education, State Department of Education. 
Forms for this report are made available to school 
districts by the Department of Education. The 
report must be received not more than 60 days 
follovring the end of the school year. The Depart- 
ment of Education needs these district reports in 
order to compile local and statevnde statistics for 
the Legislature, business and industrial concerns, 
the Governor's Committee as well as the 
dent's Committee on Employment of tiie E^di- 
capped, the state departments of Rehabilitation, 
Industrial Relations, and Human l^squrces 
Development. Also many other agencies and 
groups request such information from the Depart- 
ment of Education. 



The Financing of Work-Study Programs 

Certain costs relating to the operation of work- 
study programs are legitimate charges that can be 
made a part of the budget for the operation of 
these programs. 

General inforjiiation 

Income is available for meeting the budgeted 
costs of the work-study program from local 
taxes — general and specific; from state income — 
basic and special grant; from certain federal 
aUowances — general and specific. Funds are avail- 
able for tile foUowing; 

1 . Full- or part-time work-study ^rdinator 

2. Communi^ work-study teachers 

3. Part-time job triers 

4. Special coordinator (Education Code Section 6912.5) 

5. Mileage allowance for woric-study coordinators and 
communi^ teachers 

6. Tran^itation of midents to woric stations 

7. Field trips for (vevocational programs 

8. Extra equipment and sendee: telephone and ca(utal 
outlay 

9. Fay for students, on campus and in communi^ 
except for mivate enroloyers (Education Code Sec- 
tion 5991 .5) 

Sources for Federal and Shite Funds 

There are several sources of federal and state 
funds for short-term work-study projects available 
throt^ many of the funding acts. Detailed infor- 
mation, application forms, and instruction manuals 
must be obtained directly from the agency assigned 
the responsibility of a^nistering each separate 
act. The foUovnng references indicate sources for 
funds. Cfhc appendix letters in brackets refer to 
the appendix materia! at the back of this 
handbook.) 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 
89-10), as amended by FX. 89-750, Title VI, Educa- 
tion of Handicapped Children [Appendix!] 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 
89-10), Title 111, Supplementary Educational Centers 
and Services [Appendix J] 

The Vocational Education Act of 1968 (PX. 90-576), 
whirii became effective on October 16, 1968, and 
which replaced the Geoige-Barden Act, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, and all piorisions of 
the Smith-ttuihes Act except its appropriation 
feature [Ap^ndtx J] 
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State Funds; Public Law 85-926, as amended, makes 
money aviulable to the State Department of Educa- 
tion and selected teacher training institutions. State 
money is available to proWde financial support to 
iiiservice teadiers for attendance at summer school to 
improve their qualifications as teadiers of exceptional 
children (Appendix H] 

Facilities for Operating the Program 

The administrative head of the school district 
must concern himself with providing adequate 
facilities for the operation of the work-study 
program. The facilities must be designed to meet 
the educational and vocational needs of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the program. The chief adminis- 
tmtor also has the responsibility of assuring 
cooperation of the several divisions of the school 
district in providing work-training stations through- 
out the district for the job-training part of the 
work-study program. In addition to the special 
classrooms, job-training stations, space and equip- 
ment for the development of specialbxd instruc- 
tional material, and the like, space and equipment 
for a program-coordinating center should be pro- 
vided. The facilities for the propam-coordinating 
center should provide telephone access to the 
^neral community, space for small-group and 
individual counseling and testing, individuali^d 
program planning, and recordkeeping. In general, 
this center will also serve as headquart^ for the 
work-study coordinator and his staff. . 

Selection and Trainiug of Qualified Personnel 

Qualined pemonnel should be selected to imple- 
ment and carry out the program objectives as 
defined by the State of California and the local 
school district. These personnel should be trained 
and provided with all the educational and func- 
tional tools that are necessary to implement and 
operate the work-study program. (For discussion 
of specific personnel, see Part IV.) 

Importance of Adequate 'Supervirion 

The administrative head of the school district 
diall ass^n persons holding appropriate credentials 
to provide adequate supervision of the program. 
On the basis of the district's size, it may be feasible 
to appoint a work-study com*dinator to perform 
this function at the secondary school level. As 
described in the California Admmistrative Code, 
Title 5, Education, Section 3409, supervision 



includes **all those activities having as their baric 
purpose the actual improvement of the special 
instructional prr^am.” 

Students assigned to the program shall be under 
the direct or general supervision of a ^edal class 
teadier for the entire program day (California 
Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, sections 
3405, 3408, 3409). Direct supervision refers to 
face-to-face or immediate presence of the super- 
visor and the student. Gemual supervision refers to 
^neral responsibility for a student who may be 
under the immediate supervision of someone else. 

The building principals and the special super- 
visors shall cooperate to provide adequate super* 
vision both for the prr^ram and for the students 
enrolled in the program. 

Community Resources 

A number of public and private resources within 
each community can be helpfnl to the work-study 
staff in one or more aspects of the total program. 
Each school district should carefnlly survey its 
community to identify these resources, establish 
communications with the key persons within the 
pertinent agencies and organizations, arri utilize 
the services available through these resources. Each 
resource has unique capabilities for providing 
consultative roles and some direct services to the 
development iand maintenance of the work-study 
program. Once these organizations are knowledge- 
able about the goals, objectives, mechanics of 
operation, and the students being served, it is 
found that a large majority of them are eager to 
assist and to cooperate. Both the school system 
and the community need to understaiid that 
involvement of these organizations early in the 
prograin can prevent many problems from occur- 
ring, whereas if the case-by-case method is fol- 
lowed with little or no community help, a number 
of problepis inevitably come to the fore. 

Resources within each community can generally 
be classified under two headings: private and 
public. 

Private Resources 

T y p ical examples of private community 
resources are the following: 

1. Responsible^ influential leaders in business, indus- 
try, and cormneice 

2. Chambers of commerce 

3. Service clubs, sudi as Civitan International, Lions, 
Optimists, Kiwanis, Rotary 

4. Labor unions and other labor conizations 
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5. Private woricshops 

6. Employment councils and agencies 

7. Private technical ^md vocational schools 

8. targe, individual business and industrial com* 
panics, corporatimis, or associations (aircraft 
firms, ^rain companies, department store systems, 
communications and transportation firms, plants 
and factories of various kinds, science laboratories, 
technological centers, banking and business firms, 
and so forth) 

9. Private medical facilities or centers 

10. Private or semiprivate utilities — local or regional 

1 1 . Other resources in some communities 

Public Resources 

Some of the public resources that are often 
found within communities are listed as foUows: 

1. State of California: 

a. Department of Human Resources Development 
(formerly Department of Employment) 

b. Department of Rehabilitation 

c. Department of Industrial Relations, Division of 
Industrial Welfare 

2. Other public service agencies at the state or federal 
level 

3. Public medical facilities or centers 

4. Public utilities 

5. Other resources 

Insurance and Work Permits 

School districts and county office of super- 
intendents of schods operating work-study pro- 
grams must provide certain insurance coverage and 
must issue work permits. The foUowing infrHma- 
tion is important; 

1. Although the provision of accident insurants 
is not a legal requirement for the public schools, 
districts and county offices operating work-study 
programs should either provide this protection or 
assist the students* parents or guardians in obtain- 
ing it. Authority for school districts to provide this 
protection is set forth in Education Code Section 
II7I1. 

2. General liability insurance coverage is manda- 
tory for the school district, according to Education 
Code Section 1017. The majority of businesses and 
industries are covered by liability insurance. 
Persons charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the work-study program should make certain 
that students in the program are properly pro- 
tected against accidents. 

3. Woikmen*s compensation insurance is re- 
quired of all employers in California. The school 




district is the employer if it pays cash wages to 
students. According to Education Code Section 
8358, the school district is also the employer of 
students engaged in the on-campus phase of the 
woik-study programs whether or not they are 
receiving a cash wage. A list of all students involved 
in the on-campus training phase of the program 
should be provided to the administrator who has 
been assigned the responsibility of business admin- 
istration. These students should be carried by the 
sdiool district as trainees and and should be listed 
with the other district employees for coverage 
under workman*s compensation insurance. This list 
should be kept up-to-date. Those students who are 
not receiving any wage whatsoever should be listed 
separately from the students who are being paid. 
All students who receive any wage regardless of the 
amount should be carried as employee-trainees 
since they qualify as both employees and trainees. 

4. A work permit must be issued by the school 
district to each student participating in' the work- 
tmining phase of the work-study program. Each 
student participating in this program at the on- 
campus level should be certified to the business 
manager of the district as a “student trainee.** 

Assessment, Evaluation, and Follow-up 
in Relation to the Work-Study Program 

A sequentially developed evaluation and follow- 
up procedure should be an integral part of the total 
pix^am. The foUow-up studies must be available 
to determine program strengths and weaknesses; to 
form the basis for pix^am development; and to 
validate the program outcomes, or the achievement 
of the goals and objectives of the program. The 
administrative head should ensure that the peraon- 
nel in the total vork-study staff understand their 
responsibilities in this process. 

Su^ested Structures for Administrative 
Oiganization of the Program 

The organizational structure for the administra- 
tion of the work-study program will vary depend- 
ing upon the particular needs within a given sdiool 
district and upon the staff personnel available to 
meet those needs. It is important that an orderly, 
workable system be established and that each 
member of that system know what he is supposed 
to do and to whom. he is responsible. The following 
are examples of some existent line and staff 
patterns. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERN FOR WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 
IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF MEDIUM SIZE 
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Charts 



QRGANIZA'nONAL FATnERN FOR WORK^TUDY PROGRAMS 
iN SMALL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 





PARTW 



Initiation of Work-Study Programs 



The administrative responsibility for initiating 
woik-study programs for mentally retarded stu- 
dents begins with the development cf the profes- 
sional staff. This staff will include a work-study 
coordinator, a community woric-study teacher, 
job-site trainers, and die special education adminis- 
tmtor. Duties that must be assigned and cooi^ 
dinated are those of (1) surveying the total school 
operation and the community for training and 
employment possibilities; and (2) developing 
schedules and transportation for the work-study 
staff and for the students. Creating trainee evalua- 
tion forms, methods, and tediniques and deciding 
on credits and grades for the work-study expe- 
rience are also necessary during die planning of this 
program. 

Suggested Staff for the Ihrogram 

Descriptions of suggested staff personnel for the 
conduct of the work-study program, including 
informadon on their qualifications and respond- 
bilides, follow. 

Woric-Stndy Ceoidinator 

Care must be taken in identifying and employing 
the woik-study coordinator. He is largely respon- 
sible for the success of .the program. 

1. Otialidcaiions — _ 

a. Pussesdon of appropriate credential 

b. Two or more years of teachii^ eiqwrience in the 
field of special education 

c. Some occupational experience other than in 
education 

d. Ability to rekhe favorably to adults as well as to 
educable mentally retarded students 

e. Capability of functioning effectively in a relatively 
nonstructured situation 

f. Knovde^e of jobs in the community, conversa- 
tional drills, and understanding ofpeople 

2. Woric load 

The supervidon of at least five but not more than 
ten community woric-study teachers, phis general 
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supervision of students under the direct super- 
vision of the woriC'Study teachers 

3. Duties and respon^iGties 

a. Being diatged with the. overall $uperdsk>n of the 
woric-studyj^rp^m 

K Sendt^ as coordinator for other ^cial class and 

^ community woric-study teachers 

c. Prodding inser/ice education and an exchai^e of 
information about current developments, (The 
development of inserdce education must concen- 
trate on prc^pam improvement as well as on staff 
development. Curriculum redsions, program plan- 
ning, case studies, and other important projects for 
the program can be facilitated throu^ inserdce 
education.) 

d. EKplainii^ program needs, goals, and purposes to 
students, parents, teachers, nonprofesdonal staff, 
and employers 

e. Developmg brochures and fliers that aid in public 
relations contacts 

f. Taikh^ to teadier organizations, patent groups, 
and civic organizations m order to promote better 
understanding of the woric-study program 

g. Personally and in cooperation with the woric-study 
teacher, locatii^ and saeening potential place- 
ment stations within the sdiool and the com- 
munity for desirable use as tiainir^ stations 

h. Helpmg the woric-^udy teacher in the placement 

of students and assisting job trainers and employ- 
ers with the orientation of students durii^ training 
periods - 

i. Developing a supervision schedule so that all wo'k 
stations are contacted r^ularly by a member of 
the woric-study team 

j. Developing one-, three-, and five-year fdlcw-up 
studies of graduates 

k. Assisting administrators in the determination of 
policies related to high school credits diat are 
earned tomid graduation for participation in the 
woric-study pro^am 

l. Maintaining liaison and making referr'jls to other 
local ^encies as the need arises; e.'^., the State 
Department of Rehabilitation 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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Conununity W<»rfc>Stndy Teadier 

The community work'Study teacher is respon- 
sible for the supervision of students placed in 
off-campus training and employment. 

1. Qualifications 

a. Possession of appropriate credential 

b. Successful experience in job counseling Mdth stu- 
dents 

c. Ability to relate to administrators, employers, and 
job-site trainers 

d. Ability to function within a flexible time sdiedule 

2 . Workload 

a. At least 10 hours per wedc to superb students 
on the job if also assigned to ^c^ class teachii^ 
duties 

b. Some teachers as^gned full time in the com- 
munity, vdiile other ^cial class teachers as^ed 
fuU time to ^cial classes 

c. No teacher permitted to have more than 18 
students under his supervision at one time 

Duties and respon^ilities 

a. Having students fill out woric permits to be kept in 
a central file 

b. Placing students on woric stations and asristing 
trainers and enq>loyers with orientation 

c. Woricing out generd supervirion plans with trainers 
and en^Ioyers and beii^ responsible for the 
students under the direct supennsion of the 
job-rite trainer 

d. Orienting each student as to the means and 
sdiedules of transportation to and from his job 

e. Makii^ an evaluation of students at the close of 
the third, sixth, ninth, and eighteenth wedcs of 
sdiool, respectively 

f. Maintainii^ records that would include data 
rdative to woric achievement, work permits, stu- 
dent strengths and weaknesses fegardit^ employ- 
ment potential, social and emotional limitations 
and com|>eteiicies related to job rituations, 
anecdotal nc>:es, and other pertinent information 

Job-She Trainer 

Job-rite trainers are ^responsible for the direct 
supervision and job training of the woik-shidy 
participants while they are on the job. A job-site 
trainer is an important key to the success of a 
students experience. Therefore, careful considera- 
tion must be ^ven in the selection process. 
jProvirion should be nia^de, too, for necessary 
inservice orientation and training. 

A special or regular vocational education creden- 
tial is not required for the job-rite trainer since 
general supervision of the students involved in the 
training must be provided by the woik-study 
teacher or the work-study coordinator. However, 



for prestige purposes, each district may wish to 
check throu^ the vocational educational creden- 
tialing process to ascertain if the trainer is eligible 
for a credential or if it is feasible to get him 
credentialed. Desirably, and if it is posrible to do 
so, some released time from regular duties might be 
arranged to provide vocational instruction. The. 
expense of such instruction is a legitimate expendi- 
ture of the vocational education funds available for 
the handicapped. 

1. Qualifications 

a. Personal 

(1) WHlingness to participate in the woric- 
s t u dy program and to attend an 
orientation and inservice education ses- 
rion regarding the overall purpose and 
structure of the proigram 

(2) Willingness and ability to understand the 
problems that the mentally retarded have 
and to build up their capabilities 

(3) Reqimnsiveness to the emotional and 
vocational needs of the student trainees 
and the ability to communicate with them 

(4) Willingness to communicate and cooper- 
ate vrith the woric-^tudy teacher or 
coordinator 

b. Vocational 

(1) Being a competent and dependable 
woricer 

(2) Beit^ able to relate- the scope and 
sequence of the vocational taski to be 
accompliriied to the trainee and to pro- 
vide adequate and appropriate instruc- 
tions for task acconiplislunents 

(3) Being able to direct the progress of the 
trainee and to asrist in the evaluation of 
his progress 

(4) Being able to describe and enforce mini'^ 
mum standards of woric output and to 
provide superidsoty guidance to the 
trainee in p^orming the asrigned taric 

(5) Being able to describe strengths and 
weaknesses of the trainee regardiiig the 
performance of his taric and to make 
si^estions for learning experiences out- 
side the taric which can be translated into 
the educational or trainiitg program 

2. Duties 

a. Asststii^ the woric-rstudy coordinator ttt defin- 
ing the tarics to be learned in the woric- 
training station and develo(»iig the training 
manuals, woricberaks, and other instructional 
materials 

b. Assisting the woric-stud|y c^rdinator in the 
selection of potential trainees and in provkUng 
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orientation to the job^site situation and train* 
ing program 

c. Assistir^g the work*study coorc lator In the 
evaluation of the trainee’s prr^e . 

d. Frovidittg general and speciHc ii Unictions to 
the trainee when he is on he job and 
supervi»ng his work 

e. Preparing necessary reports, evaluations, and 
recommendations regaling the trainee’s work 

f. Maintaining a safe working cnviroiunent and 
an atmo^here conducive to successful per- 
formance 

g. Making immediate contact with the work- 
study coordinator In any oneigencies or crises 
involvirig the trainee 

Tedimques of Surveying the Community 
and Making Contact with Employers 

The following sources of information can be 
used in identifying the types of jobs performed in a 
given community, leamii^g of potential job open- 
ings, and making contacts with employers. 

1. Apprenticeship councils 

2. Local chamber of commerce 

3. Civil service systems — federal, state, county, city 

4. Local branch of the California State Department 
of Human Resources Development 

5. Employer adrdsoiy committee 

6. Local employer association 

2. Local committee on the handicapped ' 

8. Yellow p^es of local telephone directory and the 
local manufacturer’s directory 

9. New^rapen ^'advertisements^ business pages, and 
Dnanctal pages 

10. Organizations for the disadvant^d 

11. Local personnel manager^ association 

12. Service clubs, ctvicrgroups, fraternal fuganizatiom 
(An example of a service dub that can be mest 
helpful is the Chdtan Club; eadi such dub belcrigs 
to an international service o^anization dedicated 
to developing good dtizenshq). The m^or project 
of this organization is woricir^ widr and for the 
mentally retarded. There are matiy of these dubs 
in California. A list showirig their locations appears 
in Appendix E.) 

13. Sheltered worieshops . 

14. Tiadejoumals : 

15. Labor union organizations 

The cultivation of personal relationships with 
members of , community organizations over a 
period of time often enlists special interest in the 
woil' ‘Study program and results in opening 
employers’ doors or in alerting the coordinator 
and/or teacher to openings suitable to the students. 



Parents and/or guardians must give their written 
permission for any student to partic^ate in the 
on^:ampus or off-campus phase of the work-study 
program. Early parental involvement and cooper- 
ation, themfore, assists greatly in better training 
and placement of mentally retarded students. 
Parents and guardians can render valuable service 
to the program by canvasang the community for 
on-the-job training stations and for fuU-time jobs. 

Employers are the customers. The products are 
the special education students. Good salesmanship 
requires that potential customers who can use the 
product be located and familiarized with the value 
of the student as an asset in their businesses. 
Knowing prospective employers and visiting their 
places of business wiU h<'ighten awareness of job 
opportunities for the students and will also make it 
increasingly possible to determine which boys and 
girls can handle certain jobs. It is at this point of 
familiarity that the teacher as a salesman can 
acquaint prospective employers with the feasibility 
of employing some of the students for specific 
jobs. 

Employers can be invited to give speeches to the 
special class regarding how to seek and find work, 
or what an employer looks for in a new employee. 
In so doing, viriting employers not ouly enrich the 
classroom atmosphere but also become acquainted 
with the students and with then, needs, character- 
istics, problems, and assets. 

Field trips are another means oS providing 
instructional enrichment and of familiarizing 
employers with the students. In addition, the 
teacher learns about the employer’s business and 
about various types of potential job opportunities. 

The ScheduUi^ of Staff and Students 

The scheduling of the duties and functions of 
the profesrional staff and of the learning and 
training activities Of the students is essential to the 
work-study program. Any scheduling that is done 
should be realistic, woricable, and appropriate to 
existing needs. 

Wori&Stttdy Coonlinator 

It wiU be difficult for the full-time coordinator 
to anticipate how his daily or weekly schedule will 
evolve. However, he should be encouraged to think 
through a master schedule relative to an anticF 
pated time breakdown that is realistic in terms of 
his various responsibilities. An important facet of 
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scheduling is to keep the office secretary mfotmed 
as to where the coordinator may be reached when 
he is not in the office. The job of a work-study 
coordinator in a large district program (serving five 
or more classes) is varied and demanding; the scope 
and nature of this type of job are described earlier 
in Part IV, in the section regarding work-study 
coordinators. 

Since most full-time coordinators will need to 
put in more hours than are contained in an averf^e 
teaching day, it might be feasible to adjust the 
full-time coordinator’s schedule to a starting time 
that is more in line with the opening time for 
businesses with which he will be working. It is also 
desirable to arrange compensatory time allowances 
and/or additional money whenever possible. 

Community Woric^Study Teachers 

For those h^ school programs which have only 
one or two special classes or happen to be in the 
initial stages of development, a special class teacher 
is often assigned as a community work-study 
teacher. 

The community work-study teacher ^ould be 
assigned to teach ^dal classes for part of the 
school day, and the remainder of the day should be 
scheduled for work-study supervision responsi- 
bilities. In launching such a program, the adminis- 
tmtion should anticipate that it (s quite possible 
that not all of the work-study teacher’s students 
will be involved in on-the-job training situarions. 
jProper scheduling, therefore, should allow time for 
this teacher (1) to assist students who are enrolled 
in regular classy; and (2) to assist the regular 
teacher(s) who is (are) providing instruction to 
those students. 

Students in the Program 

It is generally desirable for the work-study 
coordinator to assist in the annual administrative 
responsibility of establishing individual curriculum 
schedules since he is aware of the academic status, 
the nonacademic status, and the work-study levels 
of the students enrolled in the program. It must be 
anticipated in scheduling that, because of work 
layoHs, unavailability of specific types of work 
stations, or other uncontrollable variables, not all 
high school students of junior and senior status will 
be involved in job-training situations. These stu- 
dents are expected to attend ^cial classes in 
school, and/or attend regular nonacademic dasses, 
and/or engage in work-study experiences on the 



school premises until replacement on a community 
work-ti^ning station is available or desirable. 

It should also be noted that the school’s 
schedules for students in the work-study pro^m 
must be sufficiently flexible to meet the varying 
time needs of some employers of part-time work- 
ing students. 

Transportation of Trainees 

Student transportation problems in getting to 
and from the ' training station should be the 
concern of the school woik-study teacher. He must 
assume the responsibility for assisting the students 
in flnding a solution to such problems. In securing 
job-tmining situations for students, one must 
remember that work training is an intepal part of 
the curriculum; therefore, the coordinator and the 
work-study teacher should ask themselves, “Is this 
work situation that is under consideration so 
located geographically that 1 will be able to oHer 
adequate supervision and arrange a satisfactory 
transportation schedule for the student?” 

The following are some suggested approaches to 
the transportation of program trainees: 

1. Chedc out the school bus schedules. 

2. Develop a parent car pool. 

3. Lease a small bus or a station wagon for the teacher 
to drive, to: be paid for out of woric-study funds. If 
the district is participatu^ in a cooperative program 
with the State Department of Rehabilitation or uses 
the available s‘''^ces of a general rehabilitation 
counselor, it might be possible to arrange funds for 
tran^itation from this departmental source. 

4. Hire an adult with a chauffeur’s license to deliver and 
pkk up students daily. 

5. Utilize a car donated by an auto dealer. This could be 
driven by a school board member or by a person on 
the school staff. 

6. In a huge city, provide bus tidcets for the students 
from work-^tudy mon^. 

7. Make use of a student-driven car. (If this approach 
involves a policy of your district, you should dear the 
matter with your legal ofHce at the district level.) 

8. Do not overiodc the possibility or feasibili^ of 
walking or of riding a bicycle. 

Work-Study Trainee Evaluation 

The work-study coordinator has overall responsi- 
bility to the school for the conduct of the pro^m 
and specific responsibility for student supervision. 
After placement in training stations has taken 
place, continuing supervision and evaluation by the 
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school work-study teacher will he necessary to 
assist the trainee and the trainer in making what- 
ever adjustments to this new situation are heeded. 
The work-study coordinator should visit program 
trainees at their places of.employment at least once 
every week, and more often if the needs of one or 
more particular individuals dictate. 

Student Attendance 

The attendance of students enrolled in the 
program should be recorded each day at school and 
on the job. Attendance procedures should be 
established by the work-study teacher so that the 
school and the employer vdll know when and 
where the student will be workii^ The daily job 
attendance record should be checked by the 
work-study coordinator each week. 

Connsefing of Students 

After collecting data from a studenfs work- 
study progress report (see Appendix D), a counsel- 
ing session should be held with the student. At this 
time the student himself should fill out a progress 
report, and a process of self-evaluation should take 
place, with ti^ counselor assisting the student to 
interpret the items on the report A comparison 
should be made of the rating of the student by the 
job supervisor and the rating reached by the 
student himself, with a look nt the studenfs strong 




points and weak points as other's see him at work 
and as the student sees himself. 

Rating Scales 

The studenfs prc^ess report is an example of 
the type of form that has been used with good 
effect. It provides a means of rating many aspects 
of the worker; these aspects are ranked from 1 to 
5. The scores are then transferred to the studenfs 
work history record (see Appendix D). 

The Awarding of Credits and Grades 

Policies regarding the establishment of credits to 
be awarded for work-study experience should be 
realistic and must be directly related to the amount 
of time involved in actual training experiences. 
Students should be given the same number of units 
per period or per hour when they are participating 
in woric-study activities as they would be given if 
they were in a regular class. Credits for a student in 
the work-study program should be comparable to 
the total number of credits any other student is 
able to earn per year for the same number of 
instructional hours of attendance. 

Grades for in-school and community work-study 
training should be based upon the written evalu- 
ations of work performances and adjusted by the 
wotic-study teacher in cooperation with the job- 
area trainer. 



PART V 



The Work-Study Curriculum 



This section, one of the most important compo- 
nents of ttie Worh-Study Handbook, is concerned 
with general emphases, specific objectives, curricu- 
lum content, learning activities, instructidhal 
approaches, counseling, work training, and other 
curricutum-related factors in the educational- 
vocational program for mentally retarded minoi^ 

Buildiitg the Continuum of the 
Instructional Progr 

The curriculum for fecial education programs 
must conast of a clearly defined, well-balanced 
instructional program that is planned in sequence, 
beginning at the lower elementary level and con- 
tinuing through the senior high school. 

Genera] suggestions for developing a balanced 
curriculum are set forth in Chart 4.^ 

Curriculum that is thoroughly organized, consis- 
tent with the plan set forth in the chart shown 
here, and conducted by a competent staff should 
assure, during early, middle, and later childhood, 
development of the habits and skiUs that are 
essential for eventual occupational and social 
adequacy. 

Overall Program Objectives 

Current practice suggests that th(^ work-study 
concept is the most effective approach to program- 
ming for the educable ment^ly retarded at the 
high school level The focus of the objectives of the 
propams should be on the needs of the students 
enrolled and the environment of the community 
where the program functions. Objectives should be 
formulated by the special education staff and must 



^Ad^ited from ‘Guidelines for Developing a Course of Study 
and Cumctdum for Mentany Retairded Minon in CaUfmiia Public 
Sdtools.** Adr^pted by the Ca^fomia State Board of Education, 
March 9, 1967. Sacramento: Califomia State Department of 
Education 196S (processed), p.5. 



guide the planning and operating of the program 
throughout the school year. 

The work-study program objectives must be 
student-oriented rather than teacher-oriented. 
While overaU objectives may appear to be rather 
rigid, it should be borne in mind that enabling or 
working objectives (1) must allow for reevaliiation 
and realignment; and (2) must allow for each 
student to move through the program at his own 
pace and in a manner consistent with his acquis^ 
tion of skills, attitudes, and knowledges that are 
necessary to his development of occupational 
adequacy, social adequacy, and emotional stability. 

Specific Program Objectives 

Specific propam objectives for the preparation 
of mentally retarded minors are listed here accord- 
ing to the four levels of learning — primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high school, and senior high 
school* 

SpedHc Ptugram Cbjec^ves for the Prsnsuy 

For pupils in the primary grades, specific pro- 
^m objectives, in order of importance, should 
include the development of the foUowing: 

1. Habks enablii^ the pu[^ to understand themselves 
and to get aloig with odiers 

2. Habits promoting communication and building emo- 
tional secur^, whidi can lead toward a podttve 
self-image and a sense of independence 

3. Habits leading toward the cultivatton of {hyslcal 
fitness and dexterify, good health, and safiety and 
sanitation practices 

4. Habits leading toward the pupOt^ becoming contribut- 
ii% naembers of their families 

5. Habits promoting readiness for growth in the use of 
langu^e and readiness for number coitcepts 

6. Habits that will enable the pupQs to participate in 
work as a productive v^y of life 

*/64t,pp.6-7. 
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Chart 4 

GENERAL SUGGESTED CURRICULUM EMPHASIS FOR 
EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED MINORS 



APPROX. 

LEVEL 



YOUNG 

ELEMENTARY 



APPROX. 

CA. 



AGE 

6 



AGE 

10 



INTERMEDIATE 



AGE 

10 



AGE 

13 



JUNIOR HIGH 



AGE 

13 



AGE 

15 



SENIOR HIGH 
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15 



AGE 

18 
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BUDGETING 
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PLAY 
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1 



u 
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SERVICES 

LEISURE TIME-P.E. 

ADULT SOCIAL 
ROLES 
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PHYSICAL DEV. 
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WORK 

STUDY 



FOLLOWING 
DIRECTIONS 
COMPLETING TASKS 
MANIPULATION 



VOCATIONAL 

INFORMATION 



FIELD TRIPS 
TO INDUSTRY 



INTROD. TO 
PRACTICAL 
WORLD OF 
WORK 

JOB 

TRAINING 

LABOR 

UWS 

PLACEMENT 
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SpedGcPn^iam Objecthres 
Inteimediate Lev6l 

The content of tiie curriculum for pupils in tiie 
intermediate pudes should provide continuation of 
die experiences presented during the primary 
years. 

Specific objectives for die intermediate years, in 
order of importance, should include die develop- 
ment of the following: 

1. Competencies that promote^ personal, social, and 
vocational development 

2. Habits that promote personal health, physical fitness 
and dexterity, and safety practices 

3. Skills that promote pracdcal application of the basic 
school subjects 

4. Habits that will enable the students to begin to 

appreciate and express themselves throi^ music^ arc, 
a^ drama ^ ■ 



SpedGc Program Objectives for the 
Junior Sdioot Level 

The content of the curriculum for students at 
die lower high school level should provide a 
continuation of die experience presented at the 
intermediate level. 

The specific prr^ram objectives for die junior 
high school years, in order of importance, should 
include the development of the foUowing; 

1. Competencies that promote personal and social 
growth and development 

2. Activities that lead to emotional security and 
independence 

3. Ability in the pmctica! application of the basic school 
sutyects^ ' 

^ Habits that promote personal health, physical fitness 
and dexterity, and safety (uacdces 

5. Understandh^ of the fam^ and the roles of its 
members 
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6. Sk0ts for participating in recreational and leisure-time 
activities 

7. Readiness for acceptance of civic re^n»bility as a 
productive, partkipatiitg member of the community 

SpedHc Prc>giam Objectives for the 
Senior High School Level 

The purpose of the program at the upper high 
school level is to reHne the skills and develop the 
abilities of the students so that they can make a 
satisfactory transition from the school to adult 
society. Tlie content of the curriculum for the 
senior high school program should provide continu- 
ation of the experiences made possible during the 
lower secondary school years. 

The spedfic objectives for this level should 
include the development of the following; 

1. Skills and attitudes for personal and social 
competence 

2. Skills and attitudes for vocational competence 

3. Emotional security aiMl the ability to function inde- 
pendently 

4. Understandirig of the roles of members of the family 
and skills necessary for success family living 

5. Activities that help students to become contnlHiting 
members of the community 

6. Skdls for continued promotion and adrancement of 
phy^cal ntness and dexterity, as well as recreational 
and leisure-time activities 

7. Ability to apply the dcills learned in baric sdtool 
subjects to the demands of the local community 

Secondary-Level Prt^ifam Offerings 

General sug^sted curriculum emphases for 
educable mentally retarded students in Junior and 
senior high schools appear in Chart 5. 

All of the suggestions for courses and content 
material cannot be worked into every shidenfs 
program. Teachers must develop a program that 
hts the needs of the students in the community in 
whidi the learners reside. Some of the courses 
,miglit be taught fru- one semester, or, depending 
upon the learners" needs, they could be combined. 
Recommendations have been made for emphases at 
each of the six grade levels; these are shown in 
Chart 5. There is also the possibility of team- 
teadung the core subject-matter areas, along with 
^u>ncore special education electives and regular 
educaticm electives. 

in the pages that folloW;, each subject area 
represented on the chart is discussed, and a 
sequence of outlines showing suggested course 
coverage and content is presented. Even though the 



general areas are identified by suggested course 
titles, eadi area must be developed and taught in a 
series of units, and each of the units must be 
organized to support the general area title. 

Coimmmicatioii SldUs (Oral and Written) 

Basic communication skills for grades seven 
through twelve are listed in the det^ed outline 
that follows. At the Junior high school level, the 
emphasis should be on writii^, speaking, listening, 
nonverbal observations, and fundamentals of 
thinking. 

At the senior high school level, the stress should 
be on practical application of all basic skills, 
beginning with mass-media communication in the 
tenth grade and continuing with c^»nmunication 
experiences in the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
revisions must be made for opportunities through 
which the student can develop the ability to ask 
appropriate questions and to find proper answers 
to these questions within the school and the 
community. 

SEV£^mI GRADE 
CormmmcationSkilts 

1 . Writing: 

a. CHii^ive and manuscript styles 

b. Spelling 

c. Bask sentence and paragraph structure 

d. Punctuation, capitriizatkm, terminal punctuation 

2. Speakitg: 

a. Correct us^e 

b. Vocabulary development 

c. Courtesy in ^akitig 

d. Piominciation and enunciation 

e. Clear expression of ideas 

EIGHTH GRADE 

Comnmniatthn Skilix' 

(Corn’d.) 

3. Ustenirg: 

a. FoUomiig directions and instructions 

b. Courtesy in listenug habits 

c. Attention to speech 

d. /airal compiehenrion and interpretation 

e. Listeniig vocabulary 

f. Critical listening 

4. Nonverbal observation: 

. a. Social cues 

b. Comparisons 

c. Purpose observation 

5. t^ndarnentals of Uuiikiig: 

a. Problem soMtg 

b. Clasrihcation 
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c, Con^arison 
Crticatl'.inkiAg 

NINTH GRADE 
Functional Contmunication 

Content coverage for seventh and eighth grades, plus the 
following; 



6. Functional application of basic skills: 

a. Catalog orders 

b. Letters 

c. Recordkeeping 

d. Forms 

e. Graphic representation 

f. Social conversation 



Charts 
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GENERAL SUGGESTED CURRICULUM EMPHASIS FOR EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED MINORS 

IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Approximate 

level 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 




Year of 
















school 


7 


8 


9 


10 


U 


12 
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‘General 


‘Functional 


‘Health and safeb^ 


‘Consumer 


Applied 






mathematics 


mathematics 


mathemaUcs 


Practical smence 


education 


mathematics 








(^plication) 


(vocational, 

homemakii^) 


' 




‘Adult roles 






*Basic reading 


‘Reading 




♦Practical 










skills 


laboratory 
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communication 




communication 


(Reading will be incorporated into 
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‘Communication 
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‘Mass media 


*Communications 


‘Communications 












communication 


laboratory 

^ t 


l^oratory 
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‘Communli, 
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American studies 
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social patterns 
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_ _ 


— — ^ 
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PJE. 


P.E. ■ 
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Recreation 


Reoreation 












Fin^^arts 


^ * 
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Social 






Fine arts 


Recreation 

PF. 






U 


competenciM 
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leisure-time 
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Recreation 






Of! 


Fine arts 


Fine arts 

Recreation 

P.E. 


P.E, ^ ^ 


; 


CO 
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P,E. 






















‘Vocational 


‘Vocational 


‘Vocational 
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exploration 


guidance 


l^orafory - 




— 


: 




^Vocational 


*W6ric-study, 


Work-study, 


Work-study, 










orientation 


on-canqms/on-^te 


on-campus/omsite; on-campus 
‘on-campus/ off- site on-stte; ' 
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Vocational 
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work-study 


‘Consumer and 
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Work-study, ^ 
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Industrial arts 
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education 
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C' on-site. 










Vocational arts 
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I - 





^Recommended emphasis. 
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TE>rfH GRADE 
Mass-Media (binmunkation 

1 . For use in te'«ching atl the basic ^iHs: 

a. Radio 

b. Phonograph records and tape recordings 

c. Television 

d. Telephone 

e. Bus schedules 

f. Time schedules 

g. Newspapers 

h. Magazines 

i. Air schedules 

j. Journalian 

k. Advertisements 

2. Fundamentals of thinking 

ELEVENTH GRADE 
Communicathn 

1 . Vocabulary: 

a. Social conversation 

b. Personal conversation 
c- Family conversation 
d. Vocational conversation 

2. Social conventions 

3. Interviews 

4. Application forms 

TWELFTH GRADE 

Communication 
(Confd.) 

5 . Maintainirtg readings wtitir^, speaking skills 

6. Writing personal data ^eets 

7. Developitig and integrating ba»c communication 
skUls expressed in experience units as they ^pty to 
d^ living 

S. Using literature, poetry, art, dranaa, music, and dance 
to: 

a. Exannne motives 

b. Interpret actions 

c. Express feelings and emotions 

d. C^n^are emotional experiences 

- Reading - 

- At the junior hi^ sclnool level each student 
should receive intensive training in reading skiUs as 
well trailing in. the oral and written aspects of 
the language development program. Instruction in 
reading skills, continuing from the intermediate 
level, must be prt^ssive and developmental ^ch 
student Will probably be at a level sli^'tly different 
from that of other students in the development of 
word recognition, reading comprehension, ,and 
frinctionfd application of essential aight vocabulary. 
It is extremely important* and necessary, therefore, 
ttiat a thorough evaluation' be made of each: 



learner’s reading skiUs to determine at which level 
the formal and individualized instruction should be 
started. Once the beginning level has been identi- 
fied, the program should proceed in a planned 
sequence, moving gradually from the known to the 
unknown, from the simple to the more complex, 
from the basic and the concrete toward more 
abstract word usage -all the while emphasizing 
word usage applicable to daily living and vocational 
preparation. 

The reading program for the junior high school 
student (approximately the seventh through the 
ninth grade) should include units of learning in the 
following areas: 

1. Development and refinement of the bade reading 
skills and the application and use of those skills in 
reading for: 

a. Informa1;ion 

b. Direction 

c. Pleasure 

d. Sur^al-safety 

e. Vocations 

f. Daily Imng-ronsumer buying 

2. Use of dictionaries and directories use of the Iflirary 

3. Development of readti% vocabul^ consistent wiUi 
and a'i nearly parallel to the conversational vocabu- 
My as po$s9)le 

4. Readittg for mobility', for example, maps, schedules, 
charts, forms 

5. Reading of catalr^, newspapers, magazines, paper- 
back books, good comic bo^s, and the tike 

The instructional program should be designed to 
force progress in each of the areas stressed in the 
foregoing so that by the time the students enter 
their tenth year, they can functional^ utilize their 
leading skilM 

Formal reading instruction for the tenth through 
the twelf^ year should be incorporated into the 
communidition sequence to involve mass-media 
communication, detailed and specific consumer 
buying, and vocational information units of study. 

Vocational Orientation arid Guidance ' 

The major occupational goal of the spedal 
secondaiT^ program is to prepare students to get 
jobs and keep them. Activities to develop slrills 
leading to vocational competence loust be con^ 
tinued from the junior high school pro,irani. These 
skills must be directed toward the wor:d..of work 
and thb youiig adult society; the learner needs to 
understand, for example, that foUowing instruc- 
tions from the teacher relates to following instruc- 
tions from the foreman, the policeman, and the 
doctor. 
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Students should have opportunities to visit 
commercial and industrial establishments so that 
tiiey can observe different jobs and find out what 
skills the jobs require. Students should be assisted 
in making an adequate setf*eva!uation that includes 
tiieir occupational abilities and interests. Job 
descriptions, breakdowns, duties, and procedures 
should be studied, and the students should learn 
methods of locating, applying for, and holding 
jobs. 

On-campus training, fallowed by off-campus 
experience, should be provided. Students should be 
assigned to jobs consistent with their abilities and 
interests. They should be helped to undeistand all 
the demands of th& job before placement. After 
placement they should be helped to make periodic 
self-evaluations to supplement the evaluations of 
their work made by the employer and by the 
special class teacher. Areas in which' the learners 
need to improve their job performance should be 
discussed witK tiiem personally, and assistance in 
making these improvements should be rendered. 

Opportunities to develop vocational attitudes, 
abilities, and skills must be printed in every part 
of the secondary school prr^ram. These elements 
cannot be taught directly tnrt must be incorporated 
in the general program. Special students should be 
taught to: 

1. Follow Jnstnictions in detail — be good listeners. 

2. Be at the nght place at the right time. 

3. Complete assi^d tadcs without constant ut^ng, 
guidance^ and|/or supervision. 

4. Evaluate their as they do it. 

5. Profit from constructive taiticiian. 

6. Be trustworthy be where they are assigned to 
be^ stay where they are supposed to stay, and keep 
their hands off thii^ they are not supposed to 
handle. .. 

7. Rec^hite they need help and take ste^s to 
get it. 

8. Take respondbili^ for their mistakes. 

9. Maintain good standards of conduct and personal 
appearance. 

10. Respect the dignity of w(^. 

The following lists contain some suggested unit 
titles for pades nine through twelve. 

NINTH GRADE 
Vocathml OrlemaUom 

1. Self-evaluation 

2. Local job opportunity 

3. Job e?qH)SMre 

4. Development of job habits, aptitudes, and drills 



5. Aptitude testing 

6. Orientation to work-study 

7. Analydsand simulation of cn-campusjob 
S, Grooming 

TENTH GR^E 
Vocathml Exploration 

1. Assessment of vocational interests and potential 

2. Job evaluation 

3. Aptitude testing 

4. Analyds of off-campusjobs 

5. Career planning 

ELEVENTH GRADE 
Vocathml Guidame 

1. Employer-employee relations 

2, Laws and relations 
r 3. Job-fiindii^ drills 

4. Standards of work performance 
_ S. Career planning 

6. ibterviewiiig and employment agencies 

TWELFTH GRADE 
Vocathml Laboratory 

1. Job-related prob^m solvii^ 

2. Specificjob vocabulary 

3. Usual proper channels 

4. Laws and regulations in worir 

5. Proper dress 

6. Unions and associations 

7. Career platmii^ . v 

8. JobJreeping drills 

Work-Study (Ttainh^ Sequence) 

The following subsections indicate the sequen- 
tial steps in work-«tudy development through 
, which a student should^ proceed at his own speed 
and ability. 

ninth year 

Work-Study, On^Can^>uSy dnSite 

A student may be placed at a worir station located on 
the dte vriiere he is enrolled under the Indbect super- 
vishn of a (special class) work-study teacher coordinator 
and the direct supervision of a school employee. 

TENTH YEAR _ 

Work-Study y Ortf^mpus, OnrSite 

A student may be placed at a worir station kreated on 
the dte where he is enrolled under the dtect supervishn 
of a (special class) work-study teacher coordmator and 
the dire^ supervidon of. a school employee. 
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TENTH YEAR 

WorkhStudy, OJi-Campus, OffSiH 

A student imy be placed at a work station located on 
school district property other than that of site enroll* 
ment under the indirsct st^iervision of a (special class) 
work-study teacher coordinator and the direct super- 
vision of a school employee- 

ELEVENTH YEAR 

WoHcStudy, On-Campus, On-Site " 

A student may be placed at a work station located on 
the ^e where be is enrolled under the indirect super-, 
vision of a (special class) work-study teacher coordinator 
?jid the direct supervision of a school employee. 

ELEVENTH YEAR 
Work-Study, On-Cm^us, Off-Site 

A student may be placed at a woric station located on 
school district property other than th^ of ^e of 
enrollment under the bidiKct supervision of a (special 
class) work-study teacher coordinator and the direct 
supervision of a school employee. 

ELEVENTH YEAR 
Work-Study, Off-Campus 

A student may be enrolled in vroric-study for one to four 
hours during the r^ular school day. (Add working hours 
as per Labor Code.) A student may be placed in a 
community in actual woric ^nations under the indirect 
mpervision of a (special class) woric-stud|y teacher 
coordinator and the direct supervision of the employer. 

TWELFTH YEAR 
W(nk-Study, On-Campus, On-Site 

A student may be placed at a woric station located on 
the site r^ere he is enrolled under the bidirect super- 
vision of a (special class) work-siud|y teacher coordinator 
and the direct supervision of a school en^lcyee. 

TWELFTH YEAR 

Wods-Study, On-Campus, Off-Site 

A student may be placed at a woric station located on 
school di^rict property other than that of site of 
enrollment under the indirect mpervishn of a (special 
class) woric-study teacher coordinator and the direct 
supervi^n of a school empbyec. 

TWELFTH YEAR 
Work-Study, Off-Campus 

A student may be enrolled in woric-study for one to four 
hours durii% the regulu school day. (Add working hours 
as per Labor Code.) A student may be placed in a 
community in actual woric situations under the indirect 



supervision of a (special class) work-study teacher 
coordinator and the direct super^^ion of the employer. 

hfothennatics - 

The mathematics prc^am must be continued 
from the intermediate level. Activities to expand 
the knowledge, skills, and use of the four basic 
methods of aritiimetic must be presented. 

Learning activities should developed in the 
vocabulary of mathematics and' in skiUs that 
involve using money, preparing simple budgets, 
computing costs of grocery lists, keeping simple 
checking accounts, and o^er basic processes of 
consumer buyii^ Activities must be arranged to 
involve measurements of all kinds and ^e relation- 
ship of numbers to the various methods of mea- 
surements. Elementary fractions ^ould be intro- 
duced, and the ability to deal with these fractions 
must be developed; for example, one-half cup, one 
and three-qu^er inches, a quarter-mile, and the 
like. An understanding of time and distance must 
be developed at this level. A successful prc^am 
integrates these activities into experience units that 
include other areas of the curriculum in addition to 
that of number concepts. 

AU learning activities must begin where the 
student is foupd in his understanding and func- 
tional use of the concepts oL matiiernatics. 
Although^ reinforcement of knowledge calls for 
some degree of practice, the practice that is 
done — for example, in computation or in pioblem 
solvii^ — must be meaningful and must be used in 
realistic applications vyhenever and wherever pos- 
able. Practi<% (X drill' that is yri^out ^interest or 
application wiU likely turn the student away from 
the functional of niathematics skills vitally 
needed in 1^ adult life. Again, the instruction^ 
program must be deagned to , induce strong^ 
healthy pix^ress toward functional utilization of 
mathematical concepte and skiUs necessary for 
living and working in the community as adult 
persons. 

The following lists contain suggested unit titles, 
and suggested content under these titles, for 
mathematics instruction in grades seven throug^i 
twelve, 

SEVENTH GRADE 
Basic Mathematics 

1. Quantitive vocabulary 

2. Number concepts 

a. Count 1 , 2, 4, 10 

b. Place value 

c. Basic process 
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3. Money values 

a. Application 

b. Coin recognition 

c. Making citange 

d. Decimal concept ^ 

4. Measurement 

a. Time 

b. Uneal 

c. Dry 

d. Liquid 

5. V\qse use of money 

a. Personal budget planning 

b. Sanditgs account 

c. Loans and bonowing 

eGHTH GRADE 



4. Measurement 

a. Graphs 

b. Chauts 

5. Wages 

a. Sales tax 

ELEVENTH GRADE 
Q>mamrMatitematics 

1. Quantitive vocabulary 

2. Buyii^'Credit'banking 

■ 3. Money*nian^tnent^axes 
4. Family budgeting 

TWELFTH GRADE 
Applied Jikithematics 



Futtctioml Aktthematics 

1. Quantitive vocabulary 

2 . Number concepts (extended) 

3. Ba^ processes 

4. Measurement 

a. Time 

b. Lineal 

c. Dry 

d. Liquid 

5. Money 

a. IdentiBcation 

b. Counting chat^ 

NINTH GRADE 
General Mathetnatics 

1 . Quantitive vocabulary , 

2. Numbers “ / 

a. Ratio 

b. Fractmns ^ 

c. Decimals 

3. Ba^ processes 

4. Measuictnents 

a. Wefeht 

b. Volume 
; c. Heat 

- d. Graphs 

5. Money " ' 

a. Identification 

b. Persona! budgi^ 

6. Siniple ftactions used daily 

7. Simple decimals used daily 

TENTH GRADE 
JP^ractkalJlfathematics 

,1. Quantitive vocabulary 

2. Functional appUcations of number concepts 

a. Catalogs 

b. Adveiti»ments 

3. Problem solving 



1. Quantitive vocabuiaiy 

Z InsuisTice 

3. Taxes 

4. Wages 

5. Imrestment 

6. Retirement 

Sdenoe, Heatfh, and Safety 

A program to develop habits of science, health, 
and safety should be continued from the inter- 
mediate leveL Good persona! hedth must be 
stressed. Adapting the health habits learned at the 
elementary level to nreet tiie changing adolescent’s 
needs is not an automatic pro^ss. The growth 
period of puberty may bring about general prob- 
lems that must be considered in the curriculum. 
These problems m^ give rise to undesirable health 
habits. The curriculum, therefore, must restress 
work, pk^, and exercise as basic ways of ensuring 
good health. In addition^ opportunities to re-form 
habits in peisonaThygiene must be included in the 
curriculum. 

Activities designed to develop adequate habits in 
promotii^ personal health, physical fitness, and 
general safety should continue from the junior high 
school level. _ - 

Pei^mal health habite must be strongly empha- 
sized .during the terminal school experience. £tal- 
anced diets should be stressed, and the relation^p 
of diet to phyrical fitness should be discussed. 
Students need to discuss the. medical services 
.available within the community, how to recognize 
the need for various services, and how to find the 
services. 

These boys and girls must learn the practical 
roles of the medical * staff nurse, the medical 
doctor, the dentist, the optomefrist, and others. 
They must continue to expand their knowledg<% of 
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^mptoms that indicate need for medical attention 
and how to secure this attention. Simple first-aid 
rules should be learned. The students need to begin 
to learn more details about the basic body func- 
tions and about elements that will injure or impair 
these functions. Provision of information as to the 
harmful effects of tobacco, alcohol, and drugs on 
the body should be continued. 

The program to teach general safety should be 
continu^ from the intermediate level. Opportuni- 
ties to recognize dangerous situations and to take 
Steps to correct them must be provided. Accident 
prevention in the home, in the school, on the job, 
and in the community must be taught. This whole 
area of instruction is an excellent one in which to 
introduce vocabulary building and to teach the 
students which community services and what 
personnel are concerned with safety. Instruction 
and learning about this subject should be part of a 
continuous program in which demonstrations and 
Held trips revolving around experience units can be 
used with maximum effectiveness. General health 
hazards should be included as weU as fire preven- 
tion, accident prevention, and driver and pedes- 
trian safety practices. 

The students must be helped to understand the 
basic laws of safety. They should be taught to 
recognize an emergency and how and where to get 
assistance. They must be helped to recognize that 
they wiU become increasingly responsible for their 
own health and safety as they ^w older; ' 

The following materia! contains suggested unit 
titles and recommended content under science, 
health, and safety. 

SEVENTH THROUGH TENTH GRADES 

1. Health habits 

a. Woik 

b. flay 

2. Personal hygiene 

3. Nutrition 

4. Biological and physiological laws of science 

5. Faniibr and community 

6. Medicine and dn^s 

7. Sle^ and rest 

8. Personal ^oonUng 

a. Cleanliness 

b. Clothiiig 

c. Girls (n^eup, dress) 

d. Boys (shavit^, hair) 

9. Personal iuahh 

a. Emergencies 

b. Doctor 

c. Dentist 



d. Hospital 

e. Health records 

f. Health insurance 

g. Health and safety 

( 1 ) Good practices away from heme 

(2) First aid 

h. Study of how things stay alive 

i. Drugs, alcohol, tobacco 

(1) Personal effects 

(2) Legal implications 

10. Diseases 

a. Childhood diseases 

b. Common colds, influenza 

c. Social diseases — venereal disease 

d. Immunizations and vaccinations 

11. First aid 

a. Fundamentals 

b. Emergencies 

c. Supplies 

Physical fltness, Dew^pment of Dexterity, 
and Coofdiaation 

Educable mentally retarded students, like all 
other students, must depend on their physical 
fitness, the development of dexterity, and general 
coordination - allied with and paraUel to their 
cognitive and affective capabilities - in order to 
achieve success in gainful employment and in home 
and community activities, ^me of tliese students 
develop such capabilities in their daily routine of 
development. Many, however, are not so fortunate; 
tliey remain awkward, obese, and afflicted with 
^nerally poor coordinative control, accompanied 
by poor muscle tone. These defident young people 
must be provided with a special physical develop- 
ment program to overcome their inadequades. The 
phydeal fitness program designed for them must 
provide specific corrective exercises and general 
activities that wiU assure the-maximum develop- 
ment of physical capabilities. Generally speaking, 
fuU-time play on the regular play^und or ^neral 
partidpation in a regular physical education pro- 
gram has not provided and will not provide the 
opportunity tlat is necessary for these students to 
acquire adequate psychomotor control of their 
bodies and to build physical strength and tolerance 
to perform adequately in the world of work. 
Therefore, an appropriate corrective and/or adap- 
tive physical education regimen is of utmost 
importance in planning and implementing for them 
an effective physical fitness and development 
program. This individualized training must start in 
the elementary school and continue thereafter 
until the student has acquired a state of physical 
fitness adequate to succeed in gainful employment. 




Social Foundatioiis — Functional Astimilation 
in Community Environment 

During the junior high school years, the program 
for assimilation into the communi' * environment 
moves from a concern, mth personal development 
to an investigation of the neighborhood and the 
immediate community, then progresses to cultural 
and social patterns mthin this expanded com- 
munity, It is particularly important to help junior 
high school students develop acceptable attitudes 
and behavior toward the opposite sex. Therefore, 
the curriculum must contain provisions to help 
them learn the accepted roles of the sexes and 
develc.^ behavior conristent to their own roles. 

At the senior high sdiool level, major concerns 
for special education are mobility within the 
expanded community, greater understanding of 
American traditions and, in the twelfth grade, 
problems of adult life and adult roles that must be 
assumed. Activities to promote social adjustment 
should emphasize the development of the students^ 
abilities to meet their personal and emotional 
needs and to strengthen and improve their social 
slolls to g^ recognition and respect from their 
peers, their teachers, and other rignificant adults. 

The program for developing the competencies 
that «dU promote personal and social adjustments 
should form a miooth continuum from the junior 
high school level fhrou^ the senior high school 
level Acthities to develop these competencies 
should be organized throughout the entire cur- 
riculum. 

The xcondary school students need to learn 
how to locate community recreational facilities for 
swimming, dancingi bowling, ska ting , baseball, 
camping, movies, concerts, and the like, and how 
to participate in the activities occurring thereiiL 

The following are suggestion's for social learning 
experiences and reconunendatiems for units that 
would promote soc^ and environmental develop- 
ment 

SEVENTH YFAR 
Penantd DeiKtopment 

1. Selfassessroem 

a. Potentials 

b. Concepts 

c. Lindtations 

d. Values 

e. Goals 

f. Rules 

2. Gtoomii^ 

3. Manners 



4. Attitudes 

5. Group relations 

HGHTH YEAR 
Communiiy Studies 

1. Neighborhood 

a. Identitication of physical faeflhies 

b. Location of types of services; rights, prirate 
responsibilities 

2. Immediate community 

a. Geography of area 

b. Oigaidzations and services (facilities) 

c. Cultural makeup (patterns of history imd faeflities) 

d. Interarea familiarization; rights, prirate re^nti* 
bdities 

3. Expanded communis, large ci^/county 

a. Geography of area 

b. Organizations and services (facilities) 

c. Cultural makeup (patterns of history and facilities) 

d. (Same as under number 2 above) 

NINTH YEAR 
Qitturat and Socud Pattern 

!. Study rf current events 

2. Group interaction 

a. Respect 

b. Tolerance 

c. Prriudice 

3. Group identitication 

4. Group contrfiMition 

a. Alt 

b. Roles 

5. Af^edath^oth^ groups (cultures) 

6. Identitication of ^oups 

a. Reli^n 

b. Economy 

c. Social factors 

TENTH YEAR 

Driver Education and Mobi&ty SkUts 

1. Obtaining a license 
a. Exanunation 

2. Rules of the road 

3. Baric dtivii^ ndes 

a. Right of my 

b. Passing another vehicle 

c. Turns 

d. Street divider lines 

e. Speed laws 

f. Stoppii^ and parking 

g. Traffic signal lights and road signs 

4. Vehicle equipnent laws 

a. Trailer 

b. Smog control 

5. Freeway driving 

6. Insurance 
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7. Registration of vehide 

8. MobOity skats 

a. Mapskais'.direction, distuice, time 

b. Tran^ftation sdiedule, cost, k>cation, service, 
(danning 

9. Types of lecreation 

ELEVENTH YEAR 
Study of Ameriat 

1. Customs 

2. Traditions 

3. Ideals 

4. Organizational operation of gowmment 

a. Functional intent 

5. Origin of country 

6. Geogr^hical orientation and influence (travel) 

7. Rights and responnbaity of primte dtizenship 

TWELFTH YEAR 
Adtdt Roles 

1. Practical law 

2. Courtdiip and marri^ 

3. Farentho^ 

4. Parent roles 

5. Worker roles 

6. Citizen roles 

7. Leisure role 

8. Homeowner role 

Suggested Elective Courses Scheduled in Special 
Educatkm and/or Regular Classes 

Special education. Some courses might be taught 
either in the special education program or in 
regular classes. Some school district have sched* 
uled special education classes to cover such sub- 
jects as homemaking, foods, and sewing; also 
certain shop courses, such as woodworicing, hrnne 
repair, plumbing, and masonry. Other districts have 
modifled their curricula to include the same or 
nearly the same courses in their regular class 
(organization. The following are suggestions for 
each level; 

1. Homemaking; Seventh Through Tenth Years 

All of these subjects should be considered for 
the special education student taking h<»nemaking; 

a. Good grooming 

b. Clothing (especially launderii^ and clothii^ repair) 

c. Infant and child care 

d. Tiring in harmony with other members of the family 

e. Care and appreciation of Ae home 

f. Relationshipsbetween family and community 

g. Modified interior decoration 

h. Safety in the home 



1. Time and money management 

j. Food selection and preparation 

Great emphasis should be placed on proper 
personal hygiene; for most girls this is one of the 
most interesting sections in the course. Much help 
can be given in the care of clothing and the 
selection of appropriate clothes for school and 
other occasions. With respect to good grooming, 
emphasis should reveal that beauty Is made up of 
many things. Some of the most important of these 
are clean, shining hair, clear complexion, gleaming 
teeth, quiet poise, and good manners. Makeup adds 
to good l(x)ks only when carefully applied and 
moderately used.^ 

Much of the course area of homemaking has 
been suggested for both boys and girls. A unit 
could be initiated by inviting a guest speaker from 
the food service industry to speak to the class. This 
speaker should be told in advance of the ability 
range of the students and adequately informed as 
to the subject matter to be covered. Many voca- 
tional skilte can be developed by this program. 
Examples of some real employment areas are the 
following; 

a. Food preparation and serving: cooking processes, 
planning of meals, decorating and gamldiit^, serving 

b. Meatcutting: cutting, fonning, grinding, sawing, slic- 
ing, storage, refrlgeiation care, cleaning and mainte- 
nance of equipment 

c. Rdkotg- materials, mixing, weighing of ingredients, 
benchwork, operation of oven and bakii^ temper- 
ature, icing, decorating, flnishing of baked goods 

2. Home Repair 

A course in home repair, with experiences in 
woodwoi^ng, plumbing, masonry, and simple elec- 
trical repair, should be part of the special educa- 
tion prt^tam. The student must develop a basic 
understanding of tools and ihaterials commonly 
used in performing these necessary tasks and the 
skills and rules of safety inherent in performing 
them, 

3. Business Education 

Many offlees jn companies and agentnes, includ* 
ing offices in the federal government, have posi- 
tions of a highly routine nature, and educable 
mentally retarded students can generally fill them. 
Simple offlee skills can be developed in the spetnal 
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See the publication by hbitha Gerringer, Homemaking for 
Senior High School Adjustment Classes. San Francisco; San Fran- 
cisco Unified School 1965. 
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class or in some regular classes. Gasses providing 
this training must be available to special education 
students. 

Typii^ and filing skills are very important and 
^ould be developed to the maximum of the 
student’s capacity. Opportunity to practice skills in 
a work situation is sometimes called * office prac- 
tice.” Some students m^t benefit from placement 
in a regular buaness program for experience and 
training in fundamental recordkeeping and the use 
of business machines. 

Regular class program. Outside the special class 
program, selected placement of certain students, 
depending upon their ability, can be arranged. The 
following are suggested areas of consideration; 

1. Physical Education and Leisure- 
Time Activities 

Orientation to the use of the locker, nilcs and 
regulations on dressing for physical education, 
taking a ^ower, and participation as a class 
member are all part of the special education 
student’s learning experiences. This young person 
^ould attempt to team and to recognize the names 
of sports and the rules pertaining to them; and he 
^ould also select one or more sports for his own 
participation and recreation, or learn how to 
participate as an appreciative spectatos. 

Special educatioi students must be introduced 
to the importance of developing attitudes and skflls 
for use in recreational and leisure-time actmties. 
This phase of the physical education and recreation 
program should be carried throughout the high 
school years. Two significant &ctors that prevent 
mentally retarded adults from participating in 
recreational activities is their ignorance (a) of the 
rules of the activity; and (b) where and how to find 
reoeational activities in the community. Sources 
and places of recreation should be made known to 
the students. Such parlor games as checkers, 
dominoes, card games, and chess and certain 
interesting and enjoyable hobby crafts ^ould be 
included in leisure-time activities Methods of using 
crafts for constructive and aesthetic purposes 
around the home ^ould be emphasize^ in the 
curriculunu 

2. Creative Arts 

Art can be introduced at any level for mentally 
retarded students; but in grades up through junior 
h^ school, it should be taught in a separate class. 
In the higher grades the principles of art and design 



can be applied in all classes dealing with home- 
making and industrial arts courses. 

Crafts should cover an introduction to working 
with clay, wire, plastics, wood, paper products, and 
other three-duiKnsional materials. Color and design 
should be part of every phase of the art experience 
as it applies to everyday life. 

An attempt should be made to integiate the 
enjoyment of music into all phases of the curricu- 
lum. Music appreciation, singing in a chorus or 
choir, learning to play a simple instrument in 
beginning band are valuable experiences. Oppor- 
tunities ^ould also be provided for the students to 
do sonie folk dancing and modem social dancing. 

3. Industrial Arts 

Selected placement should be made in the 
industrial arts program, depending on the capabili- 
ties of the students. Examples of the training areas 
that should be considered are woodworking, metal- 
working, elementary auto mechanics, and any 
course that would lead to a skill in home repair. 

Placement in integrated classes. Flexibility of 
teacher methodology and instructional content are 
important considerations when one is dealing with 
matters of possible student placement in integrated 
classes. Remedial courses in mathematics, reading, 
history, and sdence are examples of potential 
subject areas in this regard, depending on the 
social, intellectual, and emotional capabilities of 
the particular stu^nt. Placement in an integrated 
class ^ould be based upon .iceting the overall 
needs of the student and the ability of the 
student to succeed in that class. In all cases the 
willingness of the regular class teacher to accept 
the special class student and to permit that student 
to b^me an integral part of that class is of major 
importance. Generally speaking, integrating special 
class students into regular classes merely for the 
sake of achieviiig integration has proved to be a 
ddfeating experience for the special class boy 6r 
giri and should not be allowed. Neither should any 
^cial class student be integrated simply for 
admimstratiye convenience or simply to reduce the 
work load or alleviate the responsibilities of the 
^cial class teacher. 

Counseling by whom and for what purposes. 
The provision of counseling and guidance is a 
responsibility of ^1 ^cial education teachers. It 
should be incorporated into every phase of the 
special education propam. ' 




Counseling should proceed from ^^e furnishing 
of specific and easy-to-understand information so 
that the individual can acquire insists which will 
allow self-appraisal in a realistic manner. Parent 
counseling should be- a continuing service rendered 
by the same counselor in behalf of any parent or 
groups of parents. Parents need to be kept fully 
informed as to the experiences being emphasized; 
thus informed, they are able to adjust their 
activities and the students* needs according to the 
school program. The special class teacher should 
utilize all the resource personnel available within 
the district, such as the principal, the director of 
special education, the school nurse, school psychol- 
ogists, school social workers, and so on, as well as 
all the resources available within the conranunit^,' in 
counseling and guiding the studaits. In some 
instances specialized assistance may be needed. 

Vocationd counseling. The community work- 
study teacher has opportunities to use counseling 
and guidance very effectively when applied to a 
specific job situation. Kolstoe and Frey observe: 

Adnsement and guidance of the mentally subnonnal 
seems to be a veiy ^teciHc kind of operation. In order to 
be effective, the individual abilities and disabilities of the 
clients must be objectively demonstrated and related to 
known job requirements.^ 

Vocational rehabilitation counseling. A voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor should be available 
to help students find permanent employment when 
they graduate from high school. The special class 
teacher should make sure that this counselor is, 
informed of all the graduating students and that 
the students know how to locate the service of 
rehabilitation if and when the time comes that 
they need sudi services. Some school districts 
conduct cooperative pn^rams, and under these 
programs the rehabilitation counselor . becomes 
involved at er dy grade levels. 

WiHfc Training ^ Enduation of Job Placement 

Evaluation can take place in many ways. Some 
of the methods that have been used are interest 
inventories, dexterity tests, and work samples. The 
Catifomia State Department of Human Resources 
Development uses the G.A.T.B. test. An arrange- 
ment can be made mth this agency to have testing 
administered by one of its staff members, or the 



P. Kolstoe^ and Robert M. Fi^, A Hi^ Sdiool 
WorhStudy Prc^m for MentaUy Submmmt Students. Canwtidale, 
IIL: Southern l^ois Uriveiaty Pr^ 1965, p. 77. 



agency can train a teacher in the district to 
administer the test. 

Work samples have to do with a process by 
which actual work can be evaluated. The tester 
uses a job replica — or work sample — and observes 
the student on the job itself. A record is made of 
work output on the part of the student. This 
method is based on the vocational activity from 
which the sample is drawn. There are three types 
of samples: 

1 . Actual skill sample. The retarded person success- 
fully completes the sample can be expected to 
perform the actual task. 

2. Represmtative skfU sample. Several simple tasks are 
used so that con^lex beharior may be predicted. 

3. Combined approach. This approach has the advami^e 
of ^ing both Weu% of the student’s performance. 

The advantages of the work-sample method of 
evaluation are that it is relatively simple; it is fairiy 
quick; and it gives the counselor an opportunity to 
observe the particular young person doing actual 
tasks. 

The disadvantages of the method are that ouly 
limited skills are tapped; the setting is somewhat 
artificial; and the social elements of the job are 
lacking. However, the disadvanta^s can be over- 
come, and in some ways they can reaUy become 
advantages. A whole series of work samples is used 
for each student. This series should start with very 
simple tasks that are actually below the student’s 
ability and then should progress in difficulty 
ffuough very difficult and complex skill require- 
ments well teyond the capabilities of the student. 
It has been found that the learner can experience 
boredom with the very simple assignments, satis- 
factory success mth certain tasks of moderate 
difficulty, and failure with the more complex ones. 
Thus both the student and the professional staff 
gain sufficient knowledge and data to place the 
student for further training that mil challenge him 
to refine and develop his capabilities. This process 
can serve to prevent underplacement of educable 
mentally retarded minors and can help them from 
being locked into a stereotyped group of jobs. One 
should nev^* underestimate the vocational capabili- 
ties of these students. Through a weU-planned, 
sequential program of screening and training, these 
young persons are moring into community jobs in 
numbers far in excess of what was expected several 
years ago. 

With financial assistance under prorisions of 
ESEA, Title VI-A, FuUerton High School in 
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soudiem California has been video-taping work 
stations in industry. Throu^ this medium the 
work performed is shown in great detail. The tapes 
that have been made are being distributed throu^- 
out 19 different classes for mentaUy retarded, 
educationaUy handicapped, and ordiopedically 
handicapped minors at e^t campus locations. 



Video taping seems to be an exceUent means of 
bringing the world of work requirements into the 
dassroom. 

A list of suggested interest inventories, manual 
dexterity tests, and vocational evalimtion tests 
appears in Appendix 1. 







PART VI 



Job-Simulation Centers and Areas 
of Skill Training 



The work-study prc^m for educable mentally 
retarded students should provide the personnel, 
resources, fadlities, materiMs, and equipment for 
students to have opportunities to develop the skiUs 
required for job placement in the community. The 
schematic drawings hi Part VI suggest job-cluster 
areas (1) that can be developed in the work-study 
propam in the school; and (2) fliat can be 
extended toward providing training for specific 
jobs located in the community. 

Figure 1 shows seven suggested job<simulated 
traintng centers that can be developed vnthin the 
total school operation. example, and the 
subsequent ones as weU, can be used in the 
work-study program as a training focus directed 




toward providing Tacilities for developing skiUs 
relative to occupations available within the com- 
munity. Persons responsible for administering the 
programs will need to (1) study toe employment 
opportunities within the community; and (2) 
establish training prc^rams to develop toe neces- 
sary skills required by toe agencies and businesses 
for successfid job performance. All toe job- 
simulated centers shouid be identified and devel- 
oped on toe basis of the students* needs and the 
availability of job opportunities. 

FoUowing the selection of needed skill-tmining 
centers, a care^ analysis of the speciHc skills 
required for satisfactory performance must be 
made. The term “center” does not imply a separate 
fadlity, building, or shop; ratoer, it refers to a 
focal point for planning and coordinating a func- 
tion. It also refers to a general area of training 
within which many spedfic skills can be developed 
to lead to many different job classitications, titles, 
and job placements. For example. Figure 2 shows 
tliat one center can be broken down into many 
components that are all related and yet different in 
toe final outcome. From the office skill center, 
spedfic training can be provided to prepare stu- 
dents to become duphcating machine operators 
and helpers, messengers, stockroom clerks, clerks, 
typists, switchboard operators, and many more 
types of employees. Hie ^edfic tmining would be 
given in the typing room for typists^ in toe 
stockroom for stockroom clerks, in the total 
building for messengers, in the duplicating room 
for machine operators, and so on. Figure 2 suggests 
related training opportunities that can revolve 
around toe office skill center. 

Figures 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 provide suggestions 
for identifying the spedalized skills, knowledges, 
and techniques necessary to perform ^edHc jobs 



\dthm a large job classification. The identiiication 
of these specialized skills is the re«!’*t of a detailed 
task analysis of the job requirements. 




Traimiig Areas ' Shieciflc Office Skill Center 



Figure 3 contains a few suggestions regarding the 
specialized skills, knowl^ges, and techniques that 
one needs for successful performance as a typist. 
Of course, none of these should be interpreted to 
be totally indusive or exclusive. Figure 4 identifies 
some of the specialized skills, knowledges, and 
techniques that wiU be necessary to perform 
satisfactorily as a messenger; Figure 5, as an office 




derk; Figure C ^s a stockroom clerk; Figure 7, as a 
duplicating machine operator; and Figure 8, as a 
switchboard opCTator. 

Diagrams for other centers of related jobs, as 
weU as the breakdown of tlie skill components, are 
set forth in Appendix G. 

Figure 9 provides st^estions and shows the 
steps necessary in determining a spedaUzed job- 
task analysis. This is presented as an example that 
should be used for each of the job titles contained 
in the total job-training program. The position of 
typist has been selected for this example. The 
specific task is denned as typing an original letter 
from a written manuscript 




Figure t SpeciOcA^safSkBlTraiiui:^ — Rlessenger 



In column 1 the spedfic subtasks are listed; 
these must be performed in sequence in order to 
produce the finished letter. Hie spedfic action for 
each ^ubtask is stated. Column 2 defines the type 
of performance required for the subtask, and 
column 3 records the level of difficulty of the 
siibtask performance requirement. Measurement 
and evaluation, upon successful completion of the 
subtask, are inherent in the subtask itself. For 
example, the first sequential subtask in typing the 
original letter is to select die type of paper to be 
used for the letter. U the paper is selected 
correctly, die subtask/has been performed. U an 
incorrect srdection is made, the subtask hss not 
been performed., 'and progress to the second sub- 
task cannot proceed. Failure on any step may 
indicate that additional trainii^ is needed. The 
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process proceeds from subtask 1 through subtask 
JO until the total task is completed. 

A^n, a job-task analysis breakdown form 
should be made in connection with each task. Once 
these forms are available, the student knows 
specifically what is required of him; the teacher or 
job trainer knows what must be taught; anc" both 
know when the goal has been achieved and to what 
level of success. Also, the administrators know 
whether the program is meeting the needs and 
requirements both of the program and of the 
students in terms of measurable outcomes. 

Figure 10 shows the functional organization in 
which the student can progress from initial evalu- 
ation for vocational potential through, vocational 
exploration, through skill training, and into the 
mainstream of placement in the world work. 
For example, a student in the work-study program 
who had demonstrated interests and capabilities in 
the general field of ofHce skills would be referred 
to the “office skill center*’ function of the work- 
study pregram; this function is shown as the hub 
of the drawing. 

Once in the program for this center, the student 
would receive additional vocational evaluation to 



determine the specific direction in which his 
■ interests and capabilities should be guided. The 
^ student and the staff would then establish a 
vocational exploration plan that would permit that 
boy or girl to gain on-the-job experiences in several 
different skill positions alt related to general office 
skills. In Figure 10 these .suggested related skill 
positions are shown in the fii^t ring of circles 
expanded from the skill.center. 

. Once a specific position (job title), has been, 
identified as compatible with the interests and 
abilities of the student and reinforded by explor- 
atory vocational experience, a vocational training 
plan is prepared, and the specific skiU requirements 
for successful functioning are &^so identified. Joint 
effort and cooperation of the staff, the student, 
and the parents and/or the guardian must be 
involved in this process. At this point it would 
likely b.e feasible to start specific training, which 
would ultiniately result in continued on-the-job 
training and/or placement in a community-based 
and community-operated facility. Some examples 
of community-based fadUties in this last phase' of 
training and/or placement am shown in the outer 
rii^ of circles in Figure 10. 
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Figue 7. SpedHc Aieas of Skflt Tfamiag-Ihqplicaitn^ 
Madiine Opeiator 




F%ok 8. Specific Aieas of SkiH Traiiiiiig- SwHdibosid 
Operator 
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BREAKDOWN OF JOB-TASK ANALYSIS 
POSITION TYMST 


TASK Typing an oijgjnal letter &oro the wiitteti msousci^t 


REQUIREMENTS KnowMgeof n^pewriter,atnlinrtotype 




Na StvshitadEpcffomtaiioe 


Petfoonance 


Pef/oimaoce 

difficulnr 


1. Select!^ of paper to be 


Disciinunation 


Easy 


used. 






2. RoD in madUne. 


Manipulation 




3. Setmaig^ 


Manipulation 


Hodoately diHlciilt 


4. Rc^ up papw. 


Man^HilaUott 


Easy 


5, lypiog 






a. Date on letter 






b. Inside addreu 


Copying 


Moderate to 


c. Salutation 




veiydiflkult 


d. Body of letter 






e, Oo^ng 






t ccnote 






6. Kroofiead letter. 


Disctiniination 


Modeiateto 






very^fncult 


Rott out paper. 


Man^ulMkm 


Easy 


S. Have lettor signed. 


Fresmtalim 


Easy 


9. Type envelope 


MbtmimlaUon or 


Hodoate to 




ceding 


difnciiK 


10. Put stamp on euveiope; 


Ha^mlalion 


Easy 



I^gn(e9. Bfeakdown of JoVTaafc Analysb 



Each job should be broken dovm into its 
lequiied tasks, and each task should be broken 
down in sequence such as the example set forth 
here. This format provides the t^sis for timning, 
performance, and evaluation. 
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F%ok 10. The End Goal: Conununtty Jobs 
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PARTVn 



Work'Station Selection and Mos^ement 
Processes Toward Employment 



As the student is proceeding through the work; 
study learning and training program, it is necessary 
tliat the teacher, tlie supervisor, and the coor^ 
nator evaluate the student as a potential worker 
and community partic^ant. The placeability scale 
and explanation presented in part of the 
handbook are designed to assist the teaching and 
supervisory personnel with this task. This scale has 
bean adapted from the one presented by MoUy C. 
Gorelick at the Weyburn HaU Institute in 1968.^ It 
should be used to find the level at which a student 
might begin in his or her work-study progran:. 

Flaceahilify Scale 

lire instructional stan* should rate the trainee’s 
current level of placeability by referring to the 
following numbered descriptions and encircling the 
number in front of the group of statements that 
best describes the student’s capability. That num- 
ber can be then be used to find a beginning point 
on the three job-training steps which are discussed 
in these pages. 

1. Nonproductwe. Needs dinical or custodial caie in 
day-care center or ho^ttal. Not capable of any 
sipiiHcant production because of profound emo- 
tional, mental, or phyacal impaiiments. Requires 
close profestioital su^rvision or care. 

2. MofgimUfy productive (dieltered woricdiop). Needs 
woric^tiviqr program in which production demands 
are light or ahwnt. Capable of only jmnmtal produc- 
tion even hi a sheltered situation because of severe 
emotional, mental, or physical impairments. 



^HoUy C Goielicic, **A$tes$meiit Techn^ues fox rresciiptive 
Vocnional Programinia^^ Institute Pruceeditigs: Froductive fny- 
gram Plannbig^ Proceedings of Uie Spedal Study Institute for 
Teachers of ^ntaHy Retarded Minors at the ffiigh S^ool Level 
Rtepu^ by L. Wayne Om^belt and Eveiett V. O'Rourke. 
Sacramento: Cafifomia State Denartment of Cducatioi), 1968, pp. 
66-70. 



3. Phceable at shelter&i level mly (example: inter- 
school placement). Can produce quite satidactorily 
on most aheltered-woricahop tadcs but needs ^lecial 
undertianding, acceptance, and guidance because of 
mariced emotkmal, mental, or ph^cal deficiencies. 
Abo, ^lecial jigs or adaptVe work toob may be 
required. 

4. Potentially phc&Ak (comnuinity vdunteer training 
stations). Some a^cts of woric habits> attitudes,job 
performance, or social behavior unacceptable now 
but can be improved with training and counseling. 
Emotional, mental, or phytical deficiencies are mocU- 
fiabie, are ndnimal, or do not create serious barriers 
to enqiloyer act^tance. 

5. Ready pldtxment (ooinpetitive employment). 
Woric babKsi, attitudes, job perfonnance, and social 
behavior are acceptable. With nunimum placement 
and foQow.up services, coiild adtieve and mai ntain 
con^thive status at conqiaiabk skill levek in the 
community. 

Steps in Job Txainii^ 

A student in the work-study program might be 
ready for competitive employment at the tenthr 
pade level, but more than likely he will have to 
start at Step I (on-campus, on-site) and proceed 
through all the steps until he has attained the social 
competency and skills fer competitive placement 
Tasks at various sites must bi. planned so that the 
student moves from a sheltered enviroiunent at his 
school of enrollment to one of greater challenge 
away from die home and school to a training 
station within the community. 

It is advisable for the school ^dministmtion to 
keep in mind, when placing a '^udent on a 
woiik’tiainmg station, that he miglit be paid for 
woik-shidy at any of the leveb in job training 
throuj^ local, state, or fed'^ral funds. However, he 
must receive a certein level of wage when he is 
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working in a competitive employment situation. If 
the wage received is below the minimum wage, a 
training plan must be approved and authorization 
panted by the California State Department of 
Indusbrial Relations. (See Part VIII of this hand- 
book.) A woik-histoiy record (see Appendix D) 
should be filled out with the stu^nt, and a 
decision should be made with him as to the 
beginning point of work; this form should be 
recorded and made availabie to the student for use 
as a reference and should contain his training plan 
developed and agreed to by him and his work- 
study coordinator and/or teadier, and signed by 
his parent or guardian. 

Students who are participants in the program for 
educable mentally retarded minors but who are 
ranked number 1 on the placeability scale are 
obviously mi^laced educationally. Some students 
of lower ability may have multiple involvements 
that would prevent their participation in a job- 
training situation in school and should be equated 
for eligibility for placement in the occupational 
training program in a sheltered workshop only. 
(See the Califomia Administrative C^e, Title 5, 
Education, Section 3470 through Section 3477.) 
All of the sbidents who are ranked number 2 
should be evaluated for eligibility for placement in 
an occupational i^aining progranL Vdien those 
students have developed suitable capabilities to 
achieve a rating of 3 or better, they should be 
reevaluated for possible reassigmnent 

Students who are ranked 3 or more should be 
placed at the appropriate level of training on the 
basis of their capabilities. 

The foUowing information regarding the three 
major steps in job training is presented, together 
with examples of jobs and job tasks for each step. 

Step 1: OnCanqias, Onsite 

At this step partidpating students are placed at 
exploratory training stations located on the cam- 
pus of the sdiool where the students attend their 
special class. 

At Step I all partidpating students should be 
involved in tn-school woric-study programs. Each 
studenfs behavior and c^ability should be 
assessed before placement, and a dedsion should 
be made as to h^ placeability level within the step. 
A student might stay at Step I on the scale and 
work at Level III from the beginning. A rotation of 
jobs could be made at the end of each semester 
with or without the studenfs movin'^ iioiii ^ne 



level This offers greater exposure to a va.tied job 
experience. The following examples of Step I — on- 
can'pus, on-site work-study stations — represent 
rou]^ scales of three levels of job tasks to use for 
reference when one is talking with teachers, admin- 
istrators, and other on-campus personnel about job 
sites and placement of students. 

LIBRARY AIDE 
Levetl 

1. Stadc books in back room. 

2. Clean Ubraiy and strai^ten chairs. 

3. In^ct and repair books. 

Levelll 

1. Deliver and pkk up books. 

2. Stamp books with numbers. 

3. Arrange bulletin boards. 

Leveim 

1. Put returned books bade on shelves. 

2. Chedc out books. 

3. Ffle cards. 

OFFICE CLERK 
Levetl 

1. Address and type envelopes. 

2. Fold and staple material. 

3. Stuff envelopes. ~ 

4. Operate photostat madiine. 

5. Cany messes in school. 

Levelll 

i- Do copy*t>^iag-^ 

2. Count and wrap in packages of 10, IS, 20, 25 for 
mail. 

3. Operate ditto machine. 

a. Put ditto on machine. 

b. Chedc pressure level. 

c. Use courcter. 

4. Cany messages between schools. 

5. File alphabetically. 

leveim 

1. Operate telephone switchboard. 

Z TaUy. 

3. Sort mail. 

4. Operate mimeograph machine. 

5. Operate addressograph machine. 



^This is straight copying on the typewriter; it entails the typing 
of lists and other rimple material, mth no changes or modifications 
attempted by the student 
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SCHOOL CUSTODIAN AIDE 

L&fdl 

L Dust, swe^, clean, and n»p cafeteria. 

2. Remove spots from floors, walls, furniture, and 
fixtures and dean erasers. 

3. Clean and dust haB, lodcers, furniture, glass, fixtures, 
and other installations. 

4. Sendee soap dispensers, towel boxes, and dmilar 
facilities. 

Level II 

1. Dust, sweep, dean classrooms and cafeteria. 

2. Sweep and hose blatiUop, tennis »>urts, playgrounds, 
sidemlks, and padeways. 

3. Gather and dispose of rubbidi, P^kl*, leaves, and 
debris. Supuly and wash wastepaper baskets. 

4. pday] raise and lower flags. 

Lev^m 

1. Dust, sweep, dean oflices. 

2. Lock and unli.de doors, gates, windows, transoms, 
and storerooms. 

3. Give information regardti^ locations of mious 
school focilities. 

4. ptfay] vacuum and carpets and operate power 
sweepers. 

5. Perform a varied of unsdieduled custodial duties as 
requested fay the principal or head custodian. 

GARDENER AIDE 

Levdl 

1. dean debris from yard drains. 

2. Assist with plantu^. 

levelff 

1. Assist mth laying out and marking of athletic and 
recreational areas. 

2. AsBSt with cate of turf on athletic fields and lawns fay 
watering, weeding, and reseeding. 

Leveim 

1. Learn to adjust, operate, and perform minor mainte- 
nance on mower, edgers, sprayers, and other garden- 
ing equipment. 

2. Care for trees, Arubs, flowers and ground cover by 
cultivatiiig, vmfering, and wee^tg. 

TEACHEICS AIDE OR SHOP ASSISTANT 

L&fdl 

1. Collect waste materials. 

2. Sweep floors. 

3. dean tables and bendies. 

LevdU 

1. Mix paint or tempera. 

2. IVepare and arrai^e siqipUes for lessons. 

3. Duplicate follow-up les»ns. 



Level ni 

1. Arrange bulletin board. 

2. Assist with arraitgement of educational equipment 
and instructioiial aids. 

3. Operate equipment in the listeniitg center — overhead 
projector, dide projector, and other apparatus. 

FOOD SERVICE ASSISTANT 
Level! 

1. dean tables. 

2. StL.^ chairs. 

3. Sweep floors. 

Levelll 

1. Wadi pots and pans. 

2. He^ the cock. 

3. Mopfloom. 

Leveim 

1. Make change. 

2. Serve food. 

3. Work at supply emmter. 

SCHOOL LAUNDRV AIDE 
Levdl 

1. Fold towels, sheets, and uniforms. 

Z Fold and hav 

3. Mend or repair clothes (by han^. 

LevdII 

1. CouiU and dietve towels, sheets, and uniforms. 

2. [^ys] work udth wet clothes. 

3. Meiid or repair dothes (by machine). 

Leveim 

1. Work thefvesser. 

a. Unifoims 

b. Dresses 

2. Wadi laundry (by machine). 

3. ppenite dothes dryer. 

SCIENCE LABORATORY ASSISTANT 
Level! 

1 . Wash bottles, trays, and instruments. 

2. Feed animals. 

3. Straighten classroom. 

Level U 

1. Put away equtpme' i. 

2. Prepare sinqile tr:;ys ^or students. 

Leveim 

1. Set up equipment. 

2. ui givit^ directions. 

3. Clean equipment. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AIDE 
Level I 

L Hand out equi|mienL 

2. Hand out towels. 

LevelU 

1. Help at games. 

2. Gean equipment. 

LevelHI 

1. Ke^time. 

2. Sort and store equipment. 

Step H: On-Canqius^ (Mif-Site 

At this step partic4>ating students aie jplaced at 
training stations located anywdteie within the 
district property and at some site other than the 
school campus on which they attend their special 
class. At this poin^ each student should begin to 
receive training on a specific job classification. 

Step II is based on successful experiences in the 
Step I phase. The student who moves to Step II 
demonstrates a greater awareness of his environ- 
ment than he did when he was placed in Step I; he 
also manifests improved vocational readiness and 
capability to move further into the school com- 
munity. 

The following examples have to do with Step If 
on-campus, off*site, WOTk-study stations at the 
district level. These are still somewhat sheltered 
assi^ments for students who need this type of 
training. The jobs and skills are ihe same as those 
for Step I, but the site is different. 

iNrmtscHOOL messenger 

Level I 

1 . Deliver within one school. 

2. Sort paper. 

Level II 

1. Deliver to two or more schools. 

2. Read siniple material. 

Levellll 

1. Deliver to schools »id other district fiicflities. 

2. Receive and sort mail. 

GARAGE AIDE 

Levdl 

1 . Wash tnichs and other me'jhanized equipment. 

2. Clean windsliields. 

3. Maintain garage and pre;nises in a cl^n and orderly 
condition. 



Level II 

1 . Change oil in gasoline ei^es. 

2. [May] assist in lubricating automotive eqiupment 

Level III 

1. Repair tires and tubes. 

2. Perform duties as deigned. 

OFFICE CLERK 
Levell 

1. Address and tyre envelopes. 

2. Fold and sta]>!e material. 

3. Stuff envelopes. 

4. Operate photostat machine. 

5. Carry messes betwem schools. 

Levelll 

1 . Do copy*typing. 

2. Count and wrap in pack^s of 10, IS, 20, 25 for 
mailing. 

3. Operate ditto. 

a. Put ditto <») madiine. 

b. Check pressure. 

c. Use counter. 

4. Carry messages between schools. 

5. File alidiabetically. 

Level III 

1. Operate telephone switchboard. 

2. Tally. 

3. Sort mail. 

4. Operate mimec^[di machine. 

5. Operate addiessc^ph. 

Step ni: OH-Campns, OH-She 

At this step parficq)ating students are given 
continued exploratory training within the cx>m- 
munity, or they are employed and paid a wage for 
their work. Each student should be capable of 
performing satisfactorily the work c!dled for in the 
job assignment before he is assigned the job. This 
performance should have been already demon- 
strated in Step n. 

Step lllA: offcamptis, off-site, nonprofit assign- 
ment Step IIIA is a continued acceleration of 
successful experiences in steps I and II. Students 
wdto are ranged number 4 should be considered for 
placement at this step. This particular step can 
provide opportunities for initial placement of a 
student within the community if the approp.riate 
facilities are available. Such placement can afford 
tile first experience of breaking from the sheltered 
environment of the home, the school, and the 
school district 
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The foUowing tasks located in community hos- 
pitals or nursing homes are examples of off- 
campus, off-site jobs for training in community 
nonprofit volunteer organizations. 

STOCKROOM CLERK 
Level I 

1. Keep shelves and goods in a clean and -orderly 
condition. 

2. Load and unload trudcs. 

3. Seal cartons. 

4. Use hand trudc. 

LeveUI 

1. Rotate stock. 

2. Store stodc. 

3. Wrap, pack, and prepare parcels and goods for 
shipping. 

levelin 

1. Issue custodial maintenance items and other school 
supplies, 

2. Occasionalty hll orders. 

X-RAY ROOM'AIDE 
Levels 

1. Put on labels;. 

2. Act as messei^er in office. 

LeveUI 

■1. Dev , lop X rays;. 

2. Act as messenger in biuldii^. 

Leveini 

1. File by color. 

2. File by number. 

CENTRAL SERVICE AIDE 
levels 

1. Cap bottles. 

2. Take hair off towels. 

3. Fold towels instadcsof 10. 

LeveSU 

1 . Count 25 cotton balls and put them in paper 

2. Put instruments in smalt bags for sterilization. 

Levelin 

1. Prqiare trays of insUuments. 

2. Fold uniforms and various surgical cloths. 

MESSENGER 

levels 

1. Deliver messes on one floor. 

2. Assist in sorting incoming gffis for delivery. 



Uvelll 

1 . Deliver mess^es on two floors. 

2. Receive incoming messages. 

LevelSSS 

1. Deliver messages, gifts, and the lace throughout the 
buiidii^. 

2. ^ay] transmit incomiitg and outgoing messages. 

LAUNDRY AIDE 
Level! 

1. Fold towels, sheets, uniforms, and all other flat items. 

2. Do the work of a sorter. 

3. Check for unmarked laundry. 

LeveUI 

1. [Boys] woric with heavy wet laundry, 

2. Do the work of a loader. 

3. Place identiflcation in sorted baskets of laundry. 

Levelin 

1 . Use presser for uniforms, 

2. Operate hand ironer and folder. 

OFHCE CLERK 
Levels 

1 . Address and type envelopes, 

2. Fold and stafde material. 

3. Stuff envelopes. 

4. Operate photostat machine. 

5. Cany messages in sdiool. 

LeveUI 

1. Do copy-typiiQ. 

2. Count and wrap in packages of 10, 15, 20, 25 for 
mailing. 

3. Operate ditto machine. 

a. Put ditto on machine. 

b. Check messuie l^el. 

c. Use counter. 

4. Car.y messes between schools. 

5. Filealpliabeflcally. 

Levelin 

1. Operate telephone sndtchboard. 

2. Tally. 

3. Sort. 

4. Operate mtmeo^ph machine. 

5. Cerate addiessograph. 

OULD-CARE CENTER AIDE 

Levels 

1. Help with feeding. 

2. A^ist with play activhies. 

3. Deliver thessages in center. 

4. As^ fi^th cleaning. 




Level II 

1 . Help supeivise rest periods. 

2. Help supervise out^e plaiy and group activities. 

3. Assist (^ddren in performuig health habits^ washiitg 
hands and face, dressittg. 

4. Share in housefceepii^ duties related to childreii's 
actiWtes and needs. 

Levellll 

1. Help prepare materials fot instructional lessons. 

2. Read stories to children. 

3. Arrange bidletin boards and displays. 

PHARMACY AIDE 
Levell 

1. Prepare paclc^s for maifing. 

2. Act as messenger. 

Levelll 

1. Use pill counter. 

2. Label bottles. 

Levellll 

Do the same as for Level 1 and Level H. 

UBRARYAIDE 

Lev^I 

1. Stack books in bock room. 

2. Clean library and strai^ten chairs, 

3. In^wct and repair books. 

Levein 

1. Deliver and pick tq> books. 

2. Stamp bock numbers. 

3. Arnmge bulletin bcraids. 

Leveini 

1 . Put returned bocks back on shelves. 

2. Chedc out books. 

Step UIB: off-campus, off-site ass^rmnt in 
paid employment At step IIIB the partidpatmg 
student’s sodal and vocrational readiness, along 
witii other pertinent informaticn pertaining to his 
persond and sodal bdiavior, is c^aiefuliy r and 
thoroughly evaluated before placement To be 
plac^ at Step IIIB, the student should receive a 
rating of 5 on tiie placeability sc^e. He must 
possess a good self-image and must have suc^^ess- 
fully experience different kinds and levels of jobs. 
He must demonstrate proper grooming and prac- 
tice knowledge of interview techniques. 

Tlie community work-study teacher and the 
work-study coordinator must coordinate their 
knowledge of each student and the information 
they have on available job opportunities and then 



work together for the best possible, placement of 
all young people in tiie program. Many types of 
placement can be made at this level (Step lUB) 
xmder the term “competitive employment.” 
Examples under this and other headings fallow: 

1. Jobs and job areas in competitive employment 

4 Qmcal 

Cashier 
Mad clerk 
Stock cleric 
Typist 
File cleric 

Duplicating machine operator's helper 

Janitor or attendant 

Packing clerk 

Rec^ionist'cleric 

Address^hange cleric 

General office cleric 

Shippii^ cleric 

Mailing clerk 

Embossti^ machine operator 
Madiine operator 
File clerk 
Secretary 
Library assistant 
DeUveiy boy or messenger 
Addresstitg machine operator 
Inventory and receMng cleric 
Qeric typist 
Office woricer 
Switchboard operator 
Stockroom woricer 
Stapliug clerk 

Tapii^ machine operator’s helper 
Mimeographing helper 

h. Labor (gmernl, factory, assmbty-Une, and the 
like) 

Asphalt woricer 

Steel laborer 

Box worker 

Gothing man 

Lunibermill woricer 

Body-and'fender shopworker 

Furniture hauler 

Greenhouse man 

Meat packer 

Warehouseman 

Parts man 

Venetian blind repairman 
Airconditioiier factory employee 
Fond plant worker 
Greeting-card company employee 
Staple machine worker 
Foildift driver 
Cannery woricer 
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Ceramics woricer 

Sheetiock worker 

Furniture woricer 

Textile mill woricer 

Car washer 

Garage helper 

Hatdiery man 

Moving ^ helper 

Tool shed wodcer 

Mason’s helper 

Painter’s helper 

Auto parts man 

Candy wodcer 

Furniture plant employee 

Fen and pencil company employee 

Mdling machine wodcer 

Drill press operator or helper 

Bottle inspector and handler 

Box maker 

Metalworker 

Beverage company employee 
Welder 

Carpet 4ayer trainee 

Showman’s helper 

Rug cleaner 

Construction wodcer 

Gardener’s asnstant 

Kennelman’ s helper 

Trudc loader and driver 

Carpenter’s helper 

Plumber’s helper 

Lumber salvage man 

Auto tire woricer 

Electronics employee 

Garment woricer 

Sewing machine operator 

Laundress or laundtyman — dry-cleaning operator 

Fadcing clerk 

Lumberyard he^wr 

c. Seri>ice (genemty hotel and restaurant^ auto 
service occupations, and the Uke) 

Child-care *'oricer (baby-sitter) 

Copyboy 

Houselweper (domestic) 

Ticket taker 
Tidcet puncher 
Rt^ deaner’s helper 
Warehouse clerk 
Motion (uctiire projectionist 
Sign^rintii^ operator 
Dental laboratory assistant 
Messenger 
Janitorial voricer 
Beautician 
Beautician’s assistant 
Deltvety boy 
Manicurist 



Newsboy 
Camp attendant 
Handbill passer 
Lubrication man 
Florist’s helper 
Garbag^isposal serviceman 
Nurse’s aide 

Laundry tumbler operator 
Hospitd maintenance helper 
Barber 

Mlf^dow washer 
Theater usher 
Porter, baggageman 
Tire recapper 
Vendor 

Civilian employee of Uil. Army, Uil. Navy 
Air Force, or Uil. Marine Corps 
Laundry washerman 
Laundry clothes folder 
Rest home employee 
Service station attendant 
Used-car lot attendant 
Auto-wredcirig yard worker 
Tire repairman 

Auto body repairman (mechanid s helper) 

Car msher 

Paricmg lot attendant 

Dishwasher 

Bus boy or bus girl 

Waitress 

Bellboy (beDhcp) 

Soda fountain attendant 
Cook 

Cook’s assistant 

Maid 

Porter 

Produce handler 
Shade bar attendant 
Sandwich nraker 
Bakery hdper 

d. Grounds, mamtenance, and custodial 
Grounds l«eper 
Groundsman 
Nurseryman’s helper 

Farmhand I 

Janitorial assistant 
Fade worl«r 
Fruit (udeer 
Golf-course l^per II 
Greenhouse worker 
trinuner 

Gaflener’s helper 

Yard maintenance woricer and caretaker 
Nursery farm woricer 
Grass cutter 
Campground caretaker 
Woodcutter 
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2. Business and industrial imnimum wiiver placement 

If placement cannot be made at the minimum wage 
level, placement can be made through ^e procedure 
explained in Appendix F. 



3. Federal “Schedule A” (dacement 

Federal ‘‘Schedule A” placement for jobs under the 
Civil Service Commission is explained in Fart Vin of this 
handbook. 














PART vm 



The Establishment, Development and Effective 

Use of Training Stations 



This part of the Work-Study Handbook discusses- 
basic principles that need to be followed in the 
development of student placement in the work- 
study propam, examines major phases in the total 
placement process, explores federal aid that is 
available to school districts in the growth and 
strengthenii^ of this program, describes program- 
related services of California state agencies other 
than the Department of Education, and discusses 
such matters as job aiialyris and employment 
promotion of the handicapped. 

Fundamental Principles in Developing 
Ftacements 

In developing the overall placement process both 
within the school structure and within the com- 
munity, the personnel responsible for the work- 
study program should adhere to the principles 
involved in the following six steps: 

Step One 

The first step is to establish desired **end 
objectives*’ for participating students and the 
woric-study progmm. (See Part V of this handbook 
for oveiaU and specific objectives.) 

Step Two 

The second step is to obtain administrative 
support. The program personnel must let the 
principal know what the planned objectives and 
the anticipated results of the propam are and must 
keep him informed of student progress toward 
attainment of the objectives. 

Step Three 

Step three is concerned with communication 
and rapport with school faculty. It is important to 



get adequate information to the teachers about the 
purposes, content, and operation of the work- 
study program; to stimulate and maintain their 
interest in what is being done; to enlist their 
cooperation; and to make them feel that they are 
part of the program. 

Step Four 

The fourth step is an extension of the third. It is 
likewise important for the program personnel to let 
the teachers know how greatly faculty support is 
appreciated and how significant are the contribu- 
tions of the teachers to the training of the 
participating students. 

Stq^ Five 

In step five, provision should be made for ample 
feedback to the teachers about each student’s 
jn-Ogress in the program. 

Step Six 

The sixth step is to enlist and maintain the 
support and cooperation of the school custodian, 
the cafeteria personnel, and other members of the 
school staff whose duties and services are related to 
or involved in the operation of the work-study 
program. 

In making placements of students, the program 
personnel should place the most capable first; then 
other students should be placed as maturation 
permits and as rapport is developed with job 
supervisors. The attitude of the boy or girl toward 
woric in general and toward placement in particular 
mil be the most important single factor affecting 
the success of a gh^n placement. In the operation 
of the program, a ^stem of job rotation should be 
developed, and close contact with students and job 
supervisors should be maintained. 
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Major Phases of the Placement Process 

The major phases or stages in the total place- 
ment process within the work-study program are 
discussed under the headings that foUow. 

On-Campus, Onsite Experiences 

“On-campus, on-site"’ is a term that is used in 
reference to training stations located on the school 
campus where the student is instructed in his 
special class assignments. This initial training 
should be the Hrst step in the total placement 
process. It provides an environment that is familiar 
to the student and provides for more direct 
involvement of the special dass teacher. At this 
stage of training, the student is actuaUy being 
introduced to work under more realistic working 
conditions — to a work situation that is somewhat 
comparable to that encountered in the world of 
work. The student should be completely aware of 
the requirements of the tasks and adequately 
prepared to meet those requirements before ofO- 
dal placement occurs. 

Each work-study coordinator needs to survey 
the school campus, locate possible training sta- 
tions, negotiate the terms of training with the job 
trainer, and develop a training plan with the 
trainer. The plan should clearly state (1) what the 
purposes of the training are; (2) the skills that must 
be developed; and (3) to what degree of profi- 
dency these skills must be performed. A vocabu- 
lary list of critical terms should be drawn up, and 
any spedOc procedural steps in task performance 
should be included. A strong working relationship 
between the work-study coordinator and the 
teacher must be developed, and the terms of 
student evaluation must be agreed upon. 

The young tminee should not be placed at a 
dngle station and forgotten; rather, he should be 
rotated to several different stations. This method 
helps the student and the school staff to establish 
more dearly the vocational strengths and weak- 
nesses of tie student and to formulate the basis for 
on-campus, off-site placement. 

On-Campus, Off-Site Expe^nocs 

The second phase is an extension of on-campus 
placement Jobs in the ^"on-campus, off-site” cate- 
gory can be found at the bus garage, the school or 
district office, the warehouse, or at bcations on 
any other school premises within the district 



Off-Campus Community Pbcement 

Off-campus community placement for partici- 
pating minors is similar to on-campus placement. It 
is necessary to know each student as an individual 
— his characteristics, his likes and dislikes, his 
abilities, and his limitations. 

In regard to making employer contacts, the 
placement process can be fadiitated if a third party 
who knows tlie employer can arrange an intro- 
duction for the individual assigned responsibiUty 
for making these contacts for the program. Many 
promotion and telephone solicitations can be used 
to develop contacts witli employers before sched- 
uling an appointment with a key person or persons 
in each company. 

The following guidelines should be helpful to 
anyone who plans to make or is making employer 
contacts in behalf of student community 
placement: 

1. Tiy to have some knowledge of the nature of the 
empioyei^s business. 

2. Learn from others and from the employer the 
nature of his needs and problems. 

3. Have a q>ecific student applicant in mind and be 
familiar with his personal history, his job capabOi- 
ties, and his social dcills. 

4. Establish a friendly woricing tebtk>ndiip vnth the 
employer. 

5. Fronde the necessary introductory information 
about the work-study program. When you intro- 
duce yourself to the prospective employer, inform 
him of the following: vho you are, why you are 
there, vdiat you can do for Aim. Tell it “13re it hT’; 
w honest; don’t oversell and don’t undersell. 

6. Apply sound interview techniques. 

a. Use the employer’s frame of reference; talk 
his bnguage. 

b. Let the employer talk; don’t interrupt him. 

c. Give him full attention; look at him direcdy; 
avoid distractii}g movement. 

d. Think of tlie teal meaning behind uhat he 
says. 

c. Be aware of the employer’ s profit motive. 

f. Be strai^forward, factual, and objective. 

g. Be prepared to discuss and answer objections. 

7. Be familiar with woricmen’s compensation laws 
and regulations and industrial welfare prowsions. 

8. Keep a record of the types and number of 
portions you believe your dients might fiH in the 
fiiture. 

9. I^eave a business card with the employer. Even if 
he does not have an opening now, he will have 
your address and telephone number diould a job 
open up in the future. 
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10. After your interview with tiie* employer, analyze 
what happened. What seemed to go well? What 
seemed to cause problems? What would you do 
differently next time? 

11. Regardless of outcome, follow up the meetii^ 
with a letter or phone call to keep the door open 
for future meetings. 

12. Periodically, sit b^k a'nd take a broad view of 
your employer-contact activities. Can you discern 
patterns in your interWew experiences — patterns 
that are connected with what seems to go weD and 
what does not seem to go well? 

13. Discuss your employer-contact activities with a 
supervisor or colleague — someone who can listen 
with understanding as you verbalize your concerns 
and consider varying your approaches. 

Federal Protgiams Hiat May Be Available 
to School Districts 

A number of kinds of federal assistance are 
available to schools and school districts throughout 
the nation, a comprehensive survey of practically 
all existing feder^ services is contained in the 
Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, published 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity.* Some 
fed^l programs can be of considerable help to 
Californians woik*study operations for mentaUy 
retarded minors. The following are brief descrijp* 
tions of federal programs that can be utilized for 
the benefit of educable mentaUy retarded young 
people in California .schools. 

Ne^boriiood Youth Cwps 

The Ne^boihood Youth Corps offers three 
major program divisions: 

1. An in-school pn^am that provides part*time woric 
and on-die^ob training for studaits of hjgh school 
age horn bw>income families 

2. A summer program that provides the students identi- 
Bed under number 1 with job opportunities durii^ 
the mmmer months 

3. An out-of-school program that provides econcmicahy 
deprived school dropouts mth practical woric ^peri- 
ence and on-thejob trainii^ to encour^e them to 
return to school and resume their education or, if this 
is not fearible,- to help them acquire woric habits and 
attitudes that will improve their enqiloyabOity 



^Catalog of Federal Domestic Asdstance: A DescripHmt of the 
Federal Government's Domestic Programs to Assist the American 
People in Furthering Their Social and Economic Progress. Compited 
for the Executive Ollice of the Plerident by the Onke of Economic 
Oppoitunify. Washington, D.C.; OHice of Economic Opportunity, 
January, 1969. 



In the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) pro- 
gram, federal funds and technical a^istance are 
given to projects that aie initiated* developed, and 
f^onsored by local groups. The federal government 
will fmance up to 90 percent of the cost of these 
projects. The local sponsor’s share may be in cash 
or in kind (facilities, equipment^ service provided, 
and supplies). In private on-the-job training proj- 
ects (work training in industry projects that are 
also funded from NYC out-of-schooI sources), the 
federal government wil! pay legitimate training 
costs while the employer is responsible for the 
trainee’s wages. 

Who can apply and how to apply: The in-school 
program is open to students from low-income 
families in grades nine through twelve or to those 
boys and girls who are of high school age but are in 
lower grades. The out-of-school program is open to 
unemployed youth from low^income families who 
are sixteen years of age or older. 

EnroUees may not be employed on projects 
involving construction, operation, or maintenance 
of any fecUity used or intended for use in sectarian 
or religious workshops. Also, enrollees must not 
displace any employed workers nor impair existing 
contracts for service. 

Where to apply for information: 

OfDce of Information 

Manpower Administiation 

Ui!. Def^ment of Labo/ 

Washington, D.C. 20210 

an 

Regional ofRces of the Manpower Administration 
Youth OfportimHy Centers 

The purpose of the Youth Opportunity Centers 
(YOC) is- to help youths become employable (1) 
through careful assessment of their personal assets 
and liabilities; (2) through appropriate referral to 
remedial education, rehabilitation, vocational tmin- 
ing, and other programs and services; and (3) 
throu^ constructive action as the needs indicate, 
such as job-development, jobiilacement, and 
foUow-up services. 

This program provides individual counseling, 
placement, and related services to all young per- 
sons. Youth Opportunity Centers are administered 
by the U.S. Employment Service and its affiliated 
State Employment Security agenda The centers 
are located in metropolitan areas throughout the 
country, with at lea^t one in every state. They 
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provide intensive services to school dropouts with- 
out skills, to youths who are vocationally handi- 
capped, and to socioeconomically disadvants^ed 
members of minority groups and other groups 
suffering from discrimination or deprivation. 

Who can apply and how to apply: Youths 
sixteen through twenty-one years of a^ who need 
counseling and guidance in relation to job or career 
opportunities, training, education, and other voca- 
tionally related prr^rams, and/or assistance in 
fmding suitable employment, are eligible. 

Wh^e to apply for information: 

Office of Information 

Manpower Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 20210 

or: 

Local office of State Department of Human Resources 

Development 

or: 

Youth OppoituniW Center 
New Careers 

New Careers, a work-training employment pro- 
gram for both youth and^dults, involves activiti^ 
that are designed to improve the physical, social, 
economic, or cultural conditions of the com- 
munity. This program (1) assists the development 
of entry-level employment opportunities; (2) pro- 
vides maximum prospects for advancement and 
continued employment without federal assistance; 
and (3) combines work-training employment with 
necessary educational training, counseling, and 
other supportive services as may be needed. 
Anoth^ purpose of New Careers is to contribute 
to the design and creation of new career jobs in 
public service for supportive or subprofessional 
personnel. 

This program provides federal funds and tech- 
nical assistance to projects initiated, developed, 
and sponsored by local groups. The federal 
government will generally defray no more than 90 
percent of the cost of ^ese projects. Nonfederal 
contributions may be in cash or in kind, including 
but not limited to plant, equipment, or services. 

Who can apply and how to apply: Persons are 
eligible if they are (1) e^teen years of age or 
older; and (2) financially poor or unemployed. The 
number of New Careers enroUees between agos 
eighteen and twenty-one should not exceed 10 
po-cent of the total project enrollment. State and 



local government agencies and local private organi- 
iisations ei^aged in public serdee activities may 
sponsor projects under this program. 

Where to apply for information: 

Manpower Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Wadiii^ton, D.C. 20036 

or: 

Regnal offices of the Manpower Administration 
Youth Employmeiit 

The youth employment prr^am provides non- 
competitive federal appointments for needy youths 
sixteen through twenty-one years of age. As a part 
of the Stay-in-School Campaign, federal a^ndes 
are authorized to employ youths who need 
employment earnings to stay in sdiool. They may 
be employed for not more than sixteen hours a 
week except during vacation periods. Employment 
is dependent upon continued school attendance. 
No new appointments may be made during the 
period from May 1 through August 31 of each 
year. Appointments may not be extended beyond 
(Hie year unless initial conditions are met. 

Who am apply and how to apply: To be eligible, 
Stay-in-School Campai^ appointees must: 

1. Need their job eamings to stay in school. 

Z Be accepted for or enrdled in an approved and 
accredited secondary sriiool or institution oS higher 
leamii^. 

3. Maintain an acceptable sdiool standuig. 

Referrals should be made to State Employment 
Service offices. See Appendix D of this handbook 
for information on the personnel offices of any 
federal a^ncy. 

Where to apply for infor/naticn: 

Office of Youth and Economic Opportunity Programs 

U.S. Civil Service Commisrion 

Washii«ton,D.C.2041S 

Youth Summer Employment 

This is a summer employment pjogram designed 
to provide employment opportunities in federal 
agencies for youths sixteen through twenty-one 
years of age. The prt^ram provides young people 
with work experience and training, both of which 
are designed to improve their career planning and 
their job qualifications. 

Who can apply and how to apply: To be eligible, 
a youth (1) must demonstrate a need for employ- 
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liient on the basis of economic or educational 
reasons; and (2) must need the benefits of the 
income to continue his education or else face the 
prospect of being out of school and unemployed. 

Referrals should be made to the California State 
Department of Human Resources Development or 
to the personnel offices of any federal agency. 

Where to apply for information: 

Office of Youth and Econontic Opportunity Programs 

U.S. Civn Service Commission 

Washington, D.C. 2041S 

Junior CoUege Placement Program 

The governing board of any district maintaining 
a high school may determine which of the boys 
and girls in the eleventh and twelfth pades of the 
high school would benefit from advanced scho- 
lastic or vocational work. The governing board may 
authorize such students tc attend a junior coUege 
as ^edal part-time students and to undertake one 
or more courses of instruction offered at the junior 
college level. The numbm' of students so authorized 
must not exceed IS percent of the number of 
students in the eleventh and twelfth pades of the 
high school at any one time. 

For further explanation, see Appendix B on 
work-study laws and regulations. 

Sendee Program of the State Department 
of Human Resources Development 

A program of employment services for physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped ' individuals is 
available from the California State Denartment of 
Human Resources Development This program, 
through local offices of the Department, prorides 
direct special-employment counseling services and 
placement asidstance to physically and mentally 
handicapped persons seeking work. These ofHces 
cooperate with other community agencies in serv- 
ing the handicat^d. 

Counselors from this state department use spe- 
rial placement techniques to help match the 
phyrical demands of a job to the capacities of a 
worker. 

Special job development is provided the worker 
through contact with employers. Special infor- 
mation activities and promotional and educational 
activities are directed toward employers and labor 
organizations to improve employment opportuni- 
ties for the handicapped. 



Who can apply and how to apply: Physically 
handicapped and mentally restored or mentally 
retarded persons who are legaUy qualified to work 
are eligible for special services. 

W/jere to apply for infonnation: 

Ofhee of Infonnation 

Manpower Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 20210 

or.’ 

Local office of the State Dqiartment of Human 

Resources Development 

Services of the State Department of Rehabilitation 

The California State Department of Rehabilita- 
tion provides, among many other services for the 
educable mentaUy retarded, its Schedule A pro- 
gram. A few years ago ^e U.S. Gvil Service 
Commisrion (C^C) issued a special appointing 
authority which is commonly known as **Schedule 
A.” The mentally retarded are covered under 
Section 2133102(t). In collaboration with the 
State Department of Rehabilitation, this CSC 
authority makes it possible for federal agencies to 
appoint mentally retarded individuals to positions 
suited to thdr abilities without regard to usual 
qualification standards and written-test provisions. 
Effective utilization of these agreements calls for 
close coordination with state rehabilitation %en- 
des and for appointing only those meiitally 
retarded persons who are properly referred by 
these agendes. . 

The U.S. Gvil Service Commission has removed 
the time limitation of September 30, 1969, on the 
use of the Sdiedule A authority for the mentally 
retarded, so that federal and state agendes may 
continue their programs with this special and 
valuable kind of asristance. Additional information 
concerning Section 213.3102(t) and other perti- 
nent information about placement are published in 
the Commisrion’s Handbook of Selective Place- 
ment,^ which has to do with federal civil sendee 
employment of handicapped persons This small 
but useful handbook is available ifrom the U.S. 
Government Printing OfHce in Washington, DX. 



^Hatuibook, of Selective Hacement in FedenU Civil Service 
Employment of the Fhy^Uy Handicapped, the MentaUy Renored, 
the MentaUy Retarded, the RehabUUated Offender. SRE-12. 
Wadiingttfn,D.C: U.S. Gnt SeiWce Commission, rune, i969. 
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These federal actions, in cooperation with state 
services, reo^nize that utilization of the services of 
the mentally retarded is now a weil'established part 
of the regular recruitment/appointment program of 
most agencies. 

“Cooperative programs” comprise another ser^ 
vice rendered by the California State Department 
of Rehabilitation. Cooperative agreement between 
the Department of Rehabilitation and the school 
districts has been accomplislied because both 
groups believe that services toward a common end 
can thus be improved. Contractual agreements 
contain prc^am and budget agreements. 

Today CaUfomia has 27 coop^’icative progianis 
betweoi public schools and the Depar^tment of RehabOi' 
tation involving 33 sdiool districts and county super- 
. intendents of sdiook. They (the participatii% districts 
and county superintendents of sdiools) enroll 16 per- 




enrolled in public sdiool programs. 



Jfob Placement Rased on Waiver of 
Minimum Wage Requirement 

Section 1191 of the California Labor Code 
provides the following: 

For aity .occupation in udikh a minimum mge has 
been establidied, the conmiisaon may issue to a woman 
who is mentally or phyacally handica(^>ed, or both, or 
to a minor so handi^ped, a special license authorizing 
the employment of the licensee fur a period not to 
exceed one year from date of issue, at a yizgt less than 
the I^al minimum wage. Die commission shall fix a 
qwctal minimum mge for the licensee. Sudi license may 
be renewed on a yearly baris. 

Thus, job placement of educable mentally retarded 
minors can be made on the basis of a waiver of the 
existing minimum w^e requirement. 

This procedure can be used advantageously to 
obtain training positions with certain businesses. It 
is important, however, that a training plan be 
developed so that a progresstve wage structure is 
instituted and the student can work his way up to 
equal the minimum wage or exceed it. See Appen- 
ds F for additional information. 



^L. Wayne Campbell, “Educadon-Habilitation - A Joint 
Effort,’* in OM^&atiye Agreements Between SpeciidEducoium and 
Rehabditation Servicer in tf^ West Selected papen from a 
confeience on coopmtive ngRemenU, February, 1968, in Las 
V^as, Nevada, Edited by Gene lkns(^ and Dorothy K Bude. 
Bouldw, Ctdo.; Western Interstate Comnusdon for Hj^et Educa- 
tion (Univetnty East Campus), June, 1^8, n. 20. 



Job Analysis 

Job analysis is necessary to assure proper and 
continuing employment of individuals. A complete 
analysis of a job requires information on what the 
woiker does, what gets done, materials, products, 
subject matter and services involved, machines, 
tools, equipment and work aids utilized, and what 
is expected of the woricAi in terms of employee 
tmits. Much of this information can be obtained by 
means of an observation-interview technique. In 
setting about to acquire the facts and the data 
needed to describe the work performed or to 
prepare a description of duties, one may find that 
observation alone is not a wholly adequate 
method. Relevant, specific questions must be asked 
of someone who is thorou^ly acquainted with the 
job being studied. This person is usually either a 
^pervisor or the worker performing the job. One 
approach that has been found to be basic to job 
analysis is to find answers for the following 
questions: What does the woiker do? How does he 
do it? Why does he do it? What skills are involved 
in the doing? 

It is. both helpful and efficient to take along a 
tape recorder or a video recorder, if available, and 
record the information about job tasks as it is given 
verbally by the job supervisor. What^er techniques 
or combination of techniques are used, nothing less 
than thorough, comprehensive, accurate recording 
and reporting should be sought The job-analyas 
'report form shown on the opposite page can be of 
immeasurable value when one is reporting and/or 
analyzing the information pertaining to a ^dfic 
job or task. 

Employment Promotion for the Handicapped 

An effective public information agency operates 
at the federal level to promote employment oppor- 
tunities for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. This agency, the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, does the 
fpllowii^: 

1. ft cooperates with governor^ conunittees in the 50 
states and with committees in local communities. 

2. It conducts a national publicity program and provides 
state and local committees with promotional 
assistance. 

3. It cooperates with other public and private groups in 
conducting promotional campaigns. 

Promotional aids are available to organizations 
with memberships of physically or mentally handi- 
capped persons and to those groups, associations. 
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ofganizations, and schools concerned widi the 
education, traiiiing, job placemv iit, and weU'being 
of the handicapped. For information, contact: 

The Fresidenf s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped 
Washington, DXI. 20210 



Printed Information available from die Committee 
includes Performance (a monthly publication); a 
program guide; a publicity kit; and various pam- 
phlets on jobs, education, architectural barriers, 
housing, rehabilitation, transportation, clothing, 
homemaker rehabilitation, and the employability 
of die mentally and physically handicapped. 



JOB ANALYSIS REPORT 



JOB REQUIREMENTS 



JOB TITLE 



L riiVSICAL DEMANDS 



A. How miuh strength is required? 
Hands Amis \je^ Bade 

Great — ! — . — 

Some ! — 

little ; 

None 



B. PHYSICAL ACnVITlES 



walking 

junning 

jumping 

puiiiog 

pushing 

turning 

lifting 

carrying 

stooping 



dtting 

standing 

kneeling 

crawling 

throwing 

climbing 

crouching 

balancing 



working fast 

handling 

feeling 

fingering 

talking 

hearing 

seeing color 

perceiving depth 



C WORKING CONDITIONS 



Location; 

Temperature: 

Mobhily: 

Work with; 
Hazams: 



inride outride 

hot cold humid dry 

cramped moving objects 

high places 

others around others — akme 

— medianical wet __noisy 

— T ventilation — exposure to bums 

— lighting — radiant energy 



a PERSONAL AND ACADEMIC INFORMATION 



Handlemoney? yes no 

Memory required? much little none 

Arithmetic reqiured? add subtract __ multiply ^ride 

factions measurement sales riips invoicer mother 

Read^ requited? much little none addresses 

— sales orders — patterns directions »buUetins-:„fettet5 

Writing required? none listing sales orders pro- 

ductioniecMds information to be read by otiiets 

'&nployee meet the public? — no seen by public talks to 

public works mth public all the time 

Kind of speaking ieqiured: — little — gmng messages asking 

for materials or tools directions 



LOCATION 



IQcdof jd> 


ckrical 


service 




sales 

agriculture 

fretory 


sdfemployed 


Job level 


skilled 

semisldlfed 

uDskflled 




Experience 


required 

not required 





PREEMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 

Test given employment test 

Licenses required? yes no 

Driver's license other — 

Health certifleate / 

Written ;q>pticatfon yes no / 

Belong to a union? yos no 

How are employees found? 

employment service hrijKwanted ad labor unions 

people cofne in referral by friends 

How mudi education is required? 

„ no formal education little formal edueation — elementary 

school some high sdhool high sriiool diploma 

Mow are employees paid? by the hour on the baris of piece- 
work weekly monthly 

How much on-the-jOb tiauung is ^en? less than 6 weeks 

weeks to d months ^n the schod help In the training? 

How much supervirion is the employee ^en? none some 

little much 

Adjustment to change required? none some little 

frequent 

Pressure on the job? __none some little _^great 




PART IX 



Program Planning for the Future 



This Work-Study Handbook^ designed for use in 
programs for educable mentally retarded students 
in the high schools of California, is another step 
in the process toward guaranteeing economic, 
social, and emotional stability and functional civic 
competence for human beings who might not 
otherwise attain these capabilities and com- 
petencies. 

Looking ahead of us, we ennsion a time in the 
foreseeable future when public education through- 
out the state will engage the concentrated, coordi- 
nated efforts of school district program-planning 
committees or teams that would represent all of 
the major areas of special education. These plan- 
ning groups could discuss and develop expanded 
yet concentrated programs for all handicapped 
students haring special programming needs. Atten- 
tion could be channeled to the several necessary 
aspects of education and work training that lead to 
full-time employment. In addition, inservice educa- 
tion for the personnel in these programs would 
need to be developed, as well as special publica- 
tions, in order to deal with the instructional and 
job-training requirements for students having 
definite sensory handicaps, such as deafness and 
blindness, and for th<^ haring emotional and 
neurological handicaps. 

It is recommended, therefore, that every school 
district in California organize and establish a sin^e 
program-planning team to determine and evaluate 
the strengths and weaknesses of each handicapped 
student and to assist the student in developing for 
him a training plan that would maximize his 
capabilities in producing measurable vocational 
success. It is also recommended that a similar 
f rogram-planning team be formed at the state level 
to give guidance and assistance where it is needed 
and to disseminate information, on a statewide 
basis, concerning district practices and successes in 
programs for the handicapped. 



The curriculum membwship of the district 
program-planning team would consist of six 
people — one member from each of the following 
areas of special education: the educationally handi- 
capped, the educable mentally retarded, the train- 
able mentaUy retarded, the visually handicapped, 
the deaf and hard of hearing, and the orthopedi- 
cally handicapped. These would be jeaned by 
representatives from other disciplines and even 
representatives from other agencies, such as tho^^ 
having to do with vocational education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. £ach categorical instructional 
representative should be appdnted by the super- 
visor in that particular area of special location, or 
by a district advisory committee; or each person 
could be the outstanding teacher in that instruc- 
tional area. The district team would also provide a 
program design for pbcement serrices. 

IVogiam Administration, Oiganization, 
and Operation 

The program flow chart shown in this section of 
the handbook suggests a district administrative and 
delivery system that could advantageously affect 
special education students. (This flow chart can be 
modified according to the size of the district.) Tlie 
point at which all categories would be brought 
together would start the district’s delivery system. 
The counseling and prevocational training experi- 
ences would begin the district’s movement toward 
full-time employment of handicapped students. 
Encour^ng and supporting the search for indivi- 
dual identity and *Vcrthwhileness” is something 
that schools and school districts should be working 
on continually through many experiences of 
mobility and environmental investigation, work- 
training stations, and community jobs, both in 
school and out of school. These things provide a 
means of reaching the end goals and are a vital part 
of the educational and vocational program for the 
handicapped. 



Chart 6 

SUGGESTED PROGRAM FLOW CHART FOR CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
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Upon graduation from high school, some stu- 
dents will be ready for full-time employment and 
some will need sheltered workshop placement. 
Others will benefit from a program of “extended 
opportunities’’ through the community colleges, 
throu^ adult school programs, or throu^ voca- 
tional and trade schools before taking oh full-time 
employment. 

Follow-up studies will become a vital part of the 
program as that program- is viewed by the local 
school district and by the State Department of 
Education. From the results of these studies, 
educators can ascertain whether the progr^s 
operating throughout the state are achieving ttieir 
stated propam objectives, both at the secondary 
and at the postsecondary levels. Then changes can 
be made in training propams for professional and 
paraprofessional personnel; alterations can be made 
in curricula; and job descriptions and job-market 
analyses can be improved. 

Cooperative Planning and ^ 'aison Action 

The organization and operation chart for pro- 
gram planning, also shown in this part of the 
handbook, si^ests a district organizational struc- 



ture that could eventuate in cooperative, conserva- 
tive program planning -* on the part of knowledge- 
able people in the six major areas of special 
education — for the consistent benefit of handi- 
capped minors. Here again, as with the suggested 
program flow chart, a similar organizational and 
operational framework could be developed at the 
state level. 

Liaison action is regarded both by school district 
staffs and by other agencies at local and state levels 
as a vital ingredient in the statewide attention that 
must be given to the school-vocational preparation 
of handicapped minoi^. Liaison work is already 
under way among school district personnel in th^ 
services of special education, vocational education, 
and vocational mhabilitation to develop a plan 
approved at th^e top level of the district’s adminis- 
trative structure whereby a coordinated use of 
federal monies can be brou^t about. This plan will 
permit an expansion of the effective capabilities of 
each relevant state agency throu^ cooperative use 
of the specialized personnel and the special funds 
available for vocational programs in each unit. All 
of ttiese efforts are being made to permit a flow of 
vocational preparation services to all handicapped 



Chart? 

SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION CHART FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 

IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
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persons. Such efforts wxU result in helping the 
handicapped to make a healthy, successful transi- 
tion from the world of school into the world of 
work and community living. 

All handicapped minors need this kind of 
service, not just the mentally handicapped; and the 
long-range goals that have been developed will 
assure tiiese young people of the opportunities 
discussed here. The following diagram pictures the 
joint responsibility that is recommended for handi- 
capped minors on behalf of special education, 
vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. 
Each s^ce should spelt out its own unique 
services, and then the joint services and functions 
can be shared in the manner shown in the diagram. 
The concepts illustrated in this simple drawing can 
be applied at both the district level and at the state 
level. 




Figure 11. Developii^ Vocational Competencies for the 

Handicapped: A Joint ResponsibUHy 

Many handicapped minors can profit from the 
regular curriculum and from regular classroom 
experiences, all of which can prepare them for 
vocational preparation in junior college and/or 
college and university programs. For those minors, 
the pieparational program should still be planned 
by the district program-planning team so that the 
follow-through at the junior college or full college 
level can be pursued by vocational, educational, 
and/or rehabilitation personnel. 

Vocational I^ro^mming; Hiilosophy 
and Major Outcomes 

The philosophy of vocational programming and 
two major outcomes for this type of programming 
in the guidance and preparation of all handicapped 
mincH's are stated in the paragraphs that follow. 



Philosophy 

Every student enrolled In a C^ifomia public 
school, notwithstanding any handicap the student 
might have, shall be provided opportunities for 
intellectual, social, emotional, and vocational 
development that wilt prepare him to find his place 
in society as a productive, participating member of 
the community. 

In order to carry out the conrq)tual and 
practical intent of this philosophy r^arding the 
education of alt handicapped individuals, the fol- 
lowing outcomes should be achieved by the end of 
the 1975-76 academic school year: 

Projected Outcome Number 1 

Every graduating senior enrolled in, or eligible 
for enrollment in, any special education progi'am 
mandated or permitted by the California Legis- 
lature shall have a detailed plan for, or shall have 
achieved, one of the following; 

a. Placement on a full-time job — such placement maxi- 
mizing the capabilities in vhich he tus received basic 
training 

b. Placement in an on-the-job training position in which 
he will receive additkHial training directed toward a 
vocational dcOl - sudi trainir^ des^ned to maximize 
his capabilities 

c. Continued education and/or training directed toward 
reaching an nccupatioiial objective — such prepara- 
tion designed to maximize his capabilities In a 
community college, trade school, or vocational school 

d. Continued education and training directed toward 
reachitig a technical or professional otij^tive — such 
preparatioR designed to maximize his capabilities in a 
unfrersity or college pr<>gram 

e. For any girl vdiose vocational goal is to become a 
full-time homemaker, cmnpletion of a planned pro- 
gram e^cially designed to provide adequate loio«i- 
e^e of homemakirg and to develop vriiatever ^ills 
are necessary for becomii^ an adequate home 
manner — such preparation designed to maximize 
her capabilities 

Projected Outcome Number 2 

Every California school district shall have an 
on-going, operative, vocational planning and guid- 
ance program within which every high school 
student enrolled in, or eligible for enrollment in, 
any special education program mandated or autho- 
rized by the California legislature is equipped with 
a /developmental plan that provides lu/ the 
following: 

a. A total evaluation of his vocational CiqrsibiHties 

b. A realistic identification of his occupational, tech- 
nical, or professional objectives 
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c. A sequence of experiences designed to give him the 
^cific prepaiation and training he needs to reach his 
oijectives 

This Work-Study Handbook for educable men- 
tally retarded youi% persons serves as another step 
toward reaching these educational and vocational 
objectives for all handicapped minors. It provides a 



recommended format of oi^anization and suggests 
administrative procedures which not only can be 
utilized to benefit the mentally retarded but can 
also be expanded to include profes^onal study and 
program planning for e\ety handicapped youth in 
Califmnia schools, regardless of ^e type, the 
nature, or the characteristics of his handicapping 
conditioa 




; 
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Appendixes 



APPENDIX A 



WORK-STUDY HANDBOOK ADVISORY AND DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEES 



The foUowing committees were directly involved 
in the development and preparation of the Work- 
Study Handbook. The titles and positions of the 
personnel listed were current at the time of the 
committees* * involvement in the handbook project 

California State Advisory Committee on Programs 
for EducableMent^ Retarded Minors 

In 1965, pursuant to E-'iucation Code Section 
160 (AB 451, regular session of the California 
Legislature, 1965), the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, California State Department of Educa- 
tion, appointed the California State Advisory 
Committee on Programs for the Educable Mentally 
Retarded. The composition of this body included 
representatives of state agencies providing services 
ibr the mentally retarded, as weU as representatives 
from professional and private ^endes and organi- 
zations providing such services. All the projects 
organized and conducted leading to the develop- 
ment of this handbook were coordinated throt^ 
the State Advisory Committee. Membership 
changes in this important group since its inception 
have come about because of the shifts of key 
personnel from one job assignment to another. 

The California State Department of Education 
gratefully acknowledges the significant contri- 
butions of the members of the State Advisory 
Committee in the way of leadership, support, and 
a^stance provided during the development and 
implementation of each task and each phase of the 
handbook effort. The membership of the Commit- 
tee, as of August 1 , 1970, foUows: 

Charles W. Watson, Associ^e Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; and Chief, Division of Special Education, 
California S^ate Department of Education, ExoRkio* 

Joseph F. Rice, Jr., Chief, Bureau for Mentally Excep- 
tional Children, Diw^n of Special Education, Cali- 
fomia State Department of Education, Ex officio^ 

^Rcplac^ Eiaitcis W.. Doyle, 1969. 

^Replaced Donald Mahler 196S. 



L Wayne Campbell, Curriculum Specialist in Education 
of the MenUUy Retarded, Dhdaon of Special Educa- 
tion, California State Department of Education, 
Chairman 

Medford Todd, Project Specialist, Dimion of Special 
Education, California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Secretary^ 

Virginia AUee, Chief, Division of Industrial Welfare, 
California State Dq[»artment of Industrial Relations'* 

Charles C. Capluger, Coordinator, Programs for the 
Mentally Retarded, Hudson Elementary School Dis- 
trict (representu^ elementary supervision) 

Edward Qoherty, Principal, Gompers Junior Hjgh 
School, Los Angeles Unified Schwl District (repre- 
sentug California Associ^ion of Secondary School 
Administrators) 

Ray Darby, Shasta County Superintendent of Schools 
(representiig California Association of County Super- 
intendents of Schools)^ 

Dennis Dunne, Coordinator of Cooperative Programs, 
California State Department of Rehabflitation^ 

Mel Felker, Director of Personnel Operations, 
McDonnell -Douglas Corp., Santa Monica (represent- 
ing California Assodation of Manufocturers) 

Charles R. Gaidipee, MD., Chief, Bureau of Mental 
Retardation Services, Califomia State Department of 
PubUcHeaUh 

Bill Green, Executive director, California Council for the 
Retarded, Sacramento^ 

MDton Grosnnan, Director of Special Services, Sweet- 
water Union Hi^ School District (representii^ Cali- 
fomia Association of School Psychologists and 
Psychometrists)* 



^Replaced Morton Heiz, January, 1969. 
^Replaced Mrs. Florence Oiftoni, January, 1967. 
^Replaced Fred B(^er, 1968. 

^Replaced niO Ladas, September, 1969. 
^Replaced Fred Krause, January, 1970. . 

*Rqriaced Vlrg^iua Templeton, September, 1968. 
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Gef»ge W. Huggins, Superintendent, Lowell Joint Ete' 
mentaiy ^hod District (i^resentiitg California 
Elementary School Administrators Association) 

D. D. Hurford, Personnel Director, Sears Roebudc and 
Co., Los An^es(representiitg California State Cham- 
l>er of Commerce) 

Trumibull W. Kelly, Superrisor of Education, California 
State Department of the Youth Authority 

Joseph S. Lemer, Associate Professor of Education, and 
Chairman, Department of Education, San Francisco 
State College (lepiesentii^ college and university 
professors arni American Association on Mental Deli* * 
dency) 

Irvin P. Massei, Executive Seo'etary-Treasurer, Los 
Armies County Federation of Labor — AFL-CIO 

Thomas J. Murphy, Director of Special Education, Santa 
Barbara City Srhool IMstrictsCiepresentingC^ornia 
Federation, Councfl for Exceptional Chitdien) 

John Oshida, State Supervisor, Sernces for the Handi- 
capped, California State Department of Human 
Resources Development^ 

Mrs. Nola Shortridge, Special Class Teadier, Ridunond 
UniHed School District (special education, classroom 
teachers, high school leveO‘° 

Darrell E. Shryodc, Social Serrice Consultant, Famify 
and Childien Drrision, Cdifornia State Department of 
Sodal Welfare* * 

George (Gene) Hianos, Superrisor, Secondary Woric* 
Study Programs, Ventura Unified Sdiool District 
(represent irig secondary school supervirion) 

Anthoriy N. Toto, M.Dl, Superinteiident and Medical 
Director, Fairnew State Hospital (representing CalF 
fomia State Department of Mental Hygiene) 

Work^tudy Handbook Development (^nunittees — 
Re;^nal Meetings 

The foUowing lists contain the names of the 
personnel in the ten regional committees that 
assisted in the development of the Work-Study 
Handbook, Each name is foUowed by data indicat* 
ing tile title of the position held by that person and 
the name of his or her enq|)loyer (district, school, 
or other). The bold&ce sideheads identify the 
C!alifomia locations where the regional meetings 
were held. 



^Rc^laced ^ul BocUus, 1968, who had replaced John Oma, 
Sept^her, 1966. 

^^RepbcedWendall McFadden, Septeniber, 1969. 

* ^Replaced Emanuel Neuman, 1969, who had replaced LucOle 
Kennedy, September, 1966. 



Ail teachers listed here were serving at the high 

school level, unless otherwise designated. The term 
Coordinator” means Work-Study Coordinator. 

Samamento 

Joan Clancy, Teacher, Grant Joint Union High School 
District 

Irene Collin, Teacher, Shasta Union High School District 
James M. I^ty, Teacher, Placer Joint Union High 
School District 

Donald Evans, Administrator, Stodcton City Unified 
School District ^ 

John S. Foster, Teadier, Chico Uiutied School District 
Cohuita F. Kennon, Junior High School Teadier, Elk 
Grove UniHed School District 
Claude Rariiid, Teadier, Sacramento City UiuHed 
SdKwl District 

Vidci J. Robinson, Elementary Teacher, Sacramento 
City UniTied School District 

Gilbert M. Yule, W-S Coordinator, Woodland Joint 
Unified Sdiool District 

Los Aisles 

Central OffiiXy 

LosAngeks Ifaified Sdtool District 

(The personnel in the following list were all serrii^ 
Los Angeles UiuHed School District.) 

Raul Arreola, Junior High Sdiool Teacher 
Alfred A. Ca^r, Supervisor 

Helma B. Coffm, Director, Special Programs of 
Educatioa 

Samuel Daws, Teadier 

Carl Hightower, Teadier 

DeWayne W. Maurer, Teacher 

Teri Fa^nastasriou, Teadier 

Paul Quisiihberto, Elementaiy Teadier 

Melrin Roseman, Teadier 

Mae Seidner, Teadier 

Anaheim 

Peter Alwinson, Coordinator, Garden Grove UiuHed 
Sdiool District 

Anthoriy Ddesri, Teadier, Santa Ana Unified School 
District 

Dale W. Down^, Elementary Teacher, Placentia Unified 
Sdiool District 

Lyman Ham, Teadier, Oraige UniTied School District 
Victor Hatber, W-S Coordinator, Anaheim Union High 
School District 

Gerald J. Hhne, Teadier, Anaheun Union High Sdiool 
District 

Howard Lerine, W-S Coordinator, Fullerton Joint Union 
High Sdiool District 

Corlett T. Witson, Teadier, Huntiigton Beach Union 
High School District 
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San Jose 

Ubaldo Archuleta, Teacher, Fqaro Valley Joint Unified 
Sd^l District 

Douglas A. Boyce, Super>nsQr, San Francisco Unified 
School District 

H. Ted Crider, Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor, 
California State Department of Rehabilitation 
Earnest Ellis, Teacher, Alameda City Unified School 
District 

James Hornii^, Teacher, San Benito Joint Union High 
School District 

EJoise M^tte, Teacher, Special Education, Seaside 
School, Fort Ord , 

Edward C. Makowrici, Te^er, Fremont Union 
School District 

Stanley M. Nowidci, W-S Coordinator, San Fiancisra 
Unified School District 

Joseph S. Smith, Teadier, San Mateo Union High School 
District 

La Verne Stubblefield, Elementary Teadier, Fremont 
Unified Sdniol District 

Santa Rosa 

Phyllis Armstroi^, Elementar' Teadier, Mount Diablo 
Unified SdKwl District 

Jeannie Lou Davis, Teadier, Valiko City Unified SdKwl 
District 

Frank DeFana, Teadin, W-S Coonfinator, Liberty 
Unkm High School Dikrict 

Robert Holczer, Teacher, Novato Unified School District 
Bernice Meader, Teacher, Healdsbuig Union High Sdiool 
■ District 

Helen M. Nelson, TeacJier, Santa Rosa City High Sdiool 
District 

Robert Peters, Teadier, Eureka City High Sdiool 
District 

Wesky St. John, Dkectm of Special Services, Office 
the Napa County Superintendent of Schools 
Nola T. Shortri^e, Teadier, Richmond Unified School 
District 

Fred E. StcKkbridge, Teacher, Areata Union High School 
iMstrict 

Santa Barbara 

Robert Berry, Teacher, Ernest Righetti High School, 
Santa Maria 

Betty Dods, Teacher, Oxnard Union High School 
Dishict 

Maurice Green, Teacher, Ventura Unified School District 
Robert M. Miller, Director of Special Education, Oxnard 
Unkm High ScdHml District 

^ Statdey Norton, Director, Special Pupil Services, Simi 
Valley Unified School District 
Roberta Shumway, Teacher, Lucia Mar Unified School 
District 

Lee Vk^ittrer, Teacher, Oxnard Union High School 
District 



Allen Zietz, Teacher, Santa Barbara City High School 
I^strict 

Fresno 

Norman Byas, Teacher, Fresno City Unified School 
District 

Wiiliam J. Carder, Teacher, Kings Canyon Joint Unified 
School District 

Queline Hampton, Elementary Teacher, Kerman-Floyd 
Union Elementary School District 
Viigil K. Kanady, Teacher, Tidare Unkm H^ School 
District 

' Richanl G. Kisling, Administrator, Fresno City Unified 
School District 

Mary F. Ogden, Teadier, Fresno City Unified Sdiool 
District 

Bob Patterson, Teacher, Fresno City Unified School 
District 

Florence Rata, W-S Coordinator, Fremo City Unified 
School District 

Gerald J. Veeboer, Junior High School Teacher, Fre.sno 
City Unified School District 

Grayson E. Wade, Teadier, Merced Unkm High School 
District 

Los Angeles 

Califortm State College, LosAnge^ 

Helen Sowa De Simone, W-S Coordinator, La Puente 
Unkm High School District 

Kay Er^el, Elementary Teacher, ABC Unified Sdiool 
District 

Chris Fernandez, Teadier, Antelope Valley Union High 
School District 

James W. Glass, Teadier, Maty E. Meller Junior High 
School, Pico Rivera 

Peter M. Haggerty, Teacher, William S- Hart Union High 
School District 

Marie F. Hewitt, Teadier, Covina-Valley Unified Sdiool 
District 

Sally A. McMon^al, Coordinator, Spedal Education, 
Compton Union High School District 
Richard G. Oswalt, Teadier, Azusa Unified Sdiool 
i^rict 

W. H. Ramsey, Vocational Rdiabflitation Counseltn:, 
California State Department of Rehabilitation 
Rog» L. Smith, W^ Coordinator, Glendale Unified 
Sdiool District 

SanDicfo 

(The first five persons listed here were serving San Dkgo 
City Unified School District.) 

Elenoia L. Ayer, Teacher 
Louise G. Bookbinder, Supervisor 
Beulah K. Giovanazzi, Teadier 
John L. McEltoy , Teacher 
Raymond G. Sippet, Jr., Supervisor 
Harris C. Teller, Teacher, Sweetwater Unkm High School 
District 
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Tvin Peaks 

Geoigtana Budcwalter, Teadier, Redlands Unified 
Sdiool District . 

Jeanne C. Davis, Consultant, QfHce of the San Bernar- 
dino County Superintendent of Sdiools 
Robert Dunlap, Teacher, Chino Senior High School, 
Chino 

Maxine Eldridge, Teadier, ChaH^ Union High Sdiool 
District 

Janies R. Johnson, Coordinator, Corona Unified School 
[^rict 

Robert E. Jorden, Teadier, Moreno Vall^ Unified 
School District 

Leon McGarrah, Teadier, Rialto Unified School District 
John O. I^entlce, Jr., Vocational Rehabilitation Coun- 
selor, CaUfomia State Pepartment of Rehabilitation 
Elinore Sadee, Teacher, Riverside UniHed Sdiool District 
June Zsambok, Teadier, Corona Unified School District 

Group Leadership for the Regkmal Meetings 

The foUowing faculty personnel from California 
state coUeges served as group leaders for the ten 
regional meetings on the development of the 
Work-Study Handbook: 

Alexander Britton, Associate Professor, Special Edu- 
cation,' C^omia State College, Long Beadi (Ana* 
heim and Santa Barbara meetii^) 

Rob^ Fudiikami, Professor of Education, Sonoma 
State College (Sacramento mid Santa Rosa meetii^s) 
C. Lamar Mayer, Assodate I^ofessor, Specid Education, 
Cafifomia State College, Los Angeles (Los Angeles 
City and Los Aisles County ineetii^) 

James R- McPherson, Professor, Special Education, San 
Jose State College (San Jose and Fremo meetings) 
Arthur J- MitdieB, Coordinator, Education, San l^o 
State College (San Di^o and Twin Peaks meetii^) 

Membership of the **Single Committee of Ten** 

The membershh) of the special body popularly 
known as the **Sing)e Committee of Ten** consisted 



of one representative from each of the ten regional 
meetings for the development of the Work-Study 
Iknidbook and one person (from the group leaders) 
who served as leader of the committee. It was the 
responsibility of this body to meet with members 
of the Bureau for Mentally Exceptional Children, 
Division of Special Education, California State 
Department of Education, and discuss the findings 
and recommendations made during the ten regional 
meetings, together with other pertinent data and 
knowl^ge, in order to fi rmulate the design and 
content of the curriculum recommended for the 
Work-Study Handbook. Following is the com- 
mittee roster: 

C. Lamar Mayer (Grot^ Leader}^ Associate Professor, 
Special Education, C^omia State College, Los Aisles 

Norman Byas, Fresno High School, Fresno City Uiufied 
Sdiool District 

Alfred A. Casler, Dhridon of Special Education, Los 
Aisles Unified School District 

Anthony Dalesri, Santa Ana Senior High School, Santa Ana 
Untried Sdiool District 

Martlia Geiritiger, Mission High School, San Francisco 
Unified School District 

James W. Glass, Maiy.E. MeUer Junior High School, El 
Rancho Unified School District 

Robert E. Jorden, Moreno Valley High Sdiool, Moreno 
Vall^ Unified School District 

John L. McElroy, Exceptional Child Serrice, San Diego 
City Unified Sidiool District 

Rob^ M. Miller, Special Educational Services, Oxnard 
Union High School IHstrict 

Nola T. Shoitri^e, Richmond Senior High School, South 
Campus, Ridtmond Untied School District 

Gilbert M. Yule, Woodland High Sdiool, Woodland Joint 
Unified School District 
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APPENDIX B 



LAWS. RULES. AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE EDUCATION 
OF MENTALLY RETARDED MINORS IN CALIFORNIA 



This appendix contains passages selected from the Education Code, State of California; the California 
Administrative Code, Title 5, Education; the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, Public Law 
90-576; and die California State Plan for Vocational Education. All sections are related to the education of 
handic^ped miners; many sections have a direct bearing on the education of mentaUy retarded minoi^ 
Some of these excerpts are in numerical order. Certain other sections, however, particularly those from 
the Education Code, are arranged according to subject or topic. The topical arrangement, wherever used, 
has been adopted for this handbook in the interests of workability and program relevance. 

It should be noted that all sections in Appendix B are applicable as of September 1, 1970, and, 
subsequent to that date, are subject to changes made by the appropriate bodies or agencies. 



Education Code, Stete of California: Selected Sections 
(1969 Edition and 1970 Supplement) 



(CHAPTER 9.7. HANDICAPPED CHILDREN) 
"Handicapped Children" Defined 

690. As used in Hds chapter, ''handicapp^ ebildreii^^ 
meuis any of the following: 

(a) Pb^caUy hjandicapped minora as defined in Chapter 
8 (commendngwHh Section 6801) of this division. 

(b) Mental^ retarded minora as defined by Sections 69fiL 
and 6908. 

(c) Severely mentally retarded minora as defined by See* 

tio^ 6901 and 6903. ^ 

(d) Edncationtily handidipp^ minora as defined in Chap* 
ter 7.1 (commenting with Section 6750) of this divition. 

(e) Hidtihandicapped minora which refera to ai^combina* 
tion of (a), (b), (c), or (d). 

(Amended by Stats. 1970, Ch. 1601.) 

Gtidefinet for tnsfruefion o/Metioliy JEefonbd Minora 

160. The Superintendent of Public Instmetion shall recom* 
mei^ and the State Board of Rdneation shi^ adopt by Sep* 
tembw 1, 1967, gesmrid gnidelincs for use by school districts 
and ooon^ superintendents of stiiools in the d^etepment of 
cnrricnlnm and l^e adoption of com^ of stndy for the special 
instmetion of mentally retarded ihinora enrolled In public 
schMils as defined by Sections 6902 and 69(^ of ftis code. The 
Snperintendent of Public^ Instmetimi is authorised to employ 
on a part*time batis cnrricnlnm specialhita to astist in the de* 
velopment of such ghidelinra. 

(Added by State. 1965, Ch. 1332) 
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Four-y«ar Seconcfory Scfioof P/oyram fn Csrlofn tX^rkh 

6904.S. The gorreraing board of a anifled or achool 
district mth an average daily attendance of 900 or more diall 
provide a tonr>year secondary s^ool program for eadi men- 
tally retarded minor residiag in the district who comes within 
the provisions of Section 6902 ,and tor whom the district is 
reqdred to provide an edncation in q>eci|d training sdiools 
or classes pnrsnapt to Section 6904. 

(Added by Stats. 1965» Ch. 1427.) 

Duty of Governfjry Board In Certoin Disfriefs to IVescribe Ond 
Enforce Csurse of Study for Atenfo//y fteldrcfecf Pupi/s 

8052. The governing board of any school district with more 
than 8,000 pnpils in aver^ daily attendance shall prescribe 
and eiiforce in the schools a conrse of study for mentally re- 
tarded pnpils as defined in Sections 6902 and 6903 of this code. 

Dirfy of County Board to describe and Enforce Cburse of 
Study for fAuidatty Eeforded Pupi/s 

8053. Each county board of education ritaU prescribe and 
enforce a county conrse of sLudy for mmitally retarded pupils 
as defined in Sections 6902 and 6903 of this code. Such county 
course of stu^ sb^ be used in spedai education programs for 
mentally retarded pupils conduct by the county superintcud- 
mit of schools and in sdiool districts with an aver^ dmly 
attmidance of 8,000 or less. 

CAaptbb 9* Bouoatiok pp UznraiaiT Bctaboid Umova 

^Menfoffy Aefomfod Miners" Mned 

6901. **Mentalty retarded minors** means aU minors who 

because of retarded intelleetnal development as determined hy 
individual papehological examination are iimapahle of being 
educated elScfeiit^ au4 pn^tabty tbroui^ ordhiary dassroom 
instrudinnu . ^ ^ 

Edocafion of Cerloin M^atiy Horded Minors 

6902. The edncation of mentally retarded minors who are 
of compulmry school age and who may be expected to benefit 
from special edueatioiud facilities designed to malm them eco- 
nondci^ useful and sociaUy adjusted shall be provided for 
in the manner set forth in Sections 6901 to 6913, indusive, 8ii4 
in Sections 895 to 895.10, inclusive. Sudi special education m<>y 
be provided mentally retarded minors who are between five 
years nine months and rix years of age and those above com- 
pulsory school ^ and less than 21 years of i^. 

(Amended by Stats. 1963, Gh. 1697, and hy Stats. 1969, 
Ch. 534 and Ch. 1215.) 

Maximum Eoro/Zmenf for Speciof Defy Classosj Wahfor 

69Q2A. The maximum mroUment of pupils mirolled in spe- 
cial day classes as defined by snbdivisnm (a) of Section 690@.2 
ahall be 18 pupils except that Mhen the cl^nolcipcal age span 
hi more than four years .the appropriate maximum mtroUmeut 
shall be 15 pupils. 

The State Board of Education may waive the maximum dasi 
tdzo standards prescribed by tins section whenever it approves 
a project submitted by a sehool district or county superin- 
tendent of schools to conduct expmmentd studies to deter- 
mine the proper maximum dass rise standards. 

(Added by Stats. 1969, CHi, 784. Effective August 15, 1969. 
See note following Section 885.5.) 
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Prwisioitt for Education of Mentotty Retarded Mnon Not 
Within Provisions of Section 490*2 

6903. The edocation of mental^ ic ^ rded minoirs who do 
not come within the provisions of Suction 6903, who are 8 or 
more, and less than 18 years of age and who may be expect^ 
to benefit from special education^ facilities designed to edu* 
cate and train them to further their individual acceptance, 
social adjustment, and economic usefulness in their homes and 
within a sheltered mvironment, shall be provided for in the 
manner set forth in- Sections 6901 to 6913, includve, and 
in Sections 8951 to 8956, inclusive. The education of such 
mentally retarded minors who are fire or more and less than 
eight years of age may be provided for in the manner set 
forth in Sections 6901 to 6913, inclusive, and in Sections 8951 
to 8956, inclumve. 

Any such minor who becomes 18 years of age while in 
attendance npon a spedal training school or class shall be 
permitted to continue to attend thereon for the remainder 
of the time such school or class is mmntained during the then 
current school year. 

Notwithstwding other provisions of this section any such 
minor who is participatii^ regularly in an approved occupa* 
tional training program in the manner set forth in Sections 
6931 and 6932 may be permitted by the governing board of 
the district or coun^ superintendent of schools, rs the case 
may be, maintaining such training program to continue 
thereon until his 21st birthday. 

(Amended by Stats. 1961, (Ih. 659, by Stats. 1963, Gh. 2105, 
by Stats. 1963 (Ist^ Ex. Sess.), Ch. 1^ and by Stats. 1964 (1st 
Bx. Sess,), Ch. 52.) 

Eifabfhfuneiif of A4Mmvm ^ondordf 

6905. The; Department *of Bdaeation iduSi crtsbM ToSaif 
mum ftandards tor all aneh spedal adiobb «nd diSM and 
than enfocet fhcie ttandarda fhimiglurat the Stetet. 

Difdoma Iron Sporid School 

. 6906.5. The governing board of each unified or big^ adiool 
distriet which la required or authorized to maintain special 
training schools for mentally retarded minors who come within 
the provisions of Section 6902 shall issue a diploma or other 
certificate of graduation to each person who has met the mini- 
mum standards of the State Board of Education for such spe- 
cial schools and such diploma or certificate of gr^uation shall 
not contain any notation or other evidence which indicates that 
the graduate is a mentally retarded person. 

(Added by Stats. 1965, Ch. 248.) 

Suporvbhn of Trrdning 

6907, One person in the Department of Education shall 
devote his entire rim ft to the supervision of training of men- 
tally retarded minors. The department shall employ such other 
persons as are necessary to carry out the purposes of Sec- 
tions 6901 to 6913, inclusive, and of Sections to 895A0, 
inclnsive. 

(Amended by Stats. 1969, Ch. 534.) 

tndividuat Exominof/on of Qiitd by Psychologist 

6908. Before any child is placed in a school or class for 
mentally retarded children, he shall be given a careful individ- 
ual examination by a competent psychologist bedding a ere- 
dential for that purpose issued by the State Board of Sdn- 




cation or Comzaission for Teacher Preparation and Licenainff, 
or by a person aerving under fhe aaperrision of such a pay* 
chologist and holding a ere^tial for that purpose isamd by 
the State Board of Education or commisaion, and a cohaulta^ 
tion with his parents or guardian held. A psychiati^ may 
consnlted in any specific case when the goveining board of 
the district deems it necessary. 

(Amended by Stats. 1970, Ch. 557, Operative on January 1, 
1973, or at sueh earlier date tile Commistion for Teacher 
Preparation and Licensing may determine.) 

IndMdual Social ond Vocafionol Counseling 

6912.5. Individual counseling and guidance in social and 
vocational matters shall be provided as part of the instruc- 
tionM program for mentally retarded pupils. Upon approval 
by the State Department of Education the governing Ixmrd of 
any school district may separately, or in co-operation with the 
governing board or boards of one or more other school districts, 
or in co-operation with the Bureau of Vocational Eehabilite- 
tion of the State Department of Education, employ a special 
co-ordinator, who shall make a study of mployment and oc- 
cupational opportunities and shall assist in the co-ordination 
of the education of tlie menially retarded minors with the 
commercial and industrial pursuits of the community, so as 
to prepare the minors for emplo 3 onent. 

(Added by Stats, 1963, Ch. 1613,) 

funds for Work fxperrence Programs for Mentatty Retarded Pupits 

5989.5. The governing board of any school district which 
establishes and snpervises work ezperienM education pvo> 
gram in which mentaUy retarded pnptis are empk;^ in part* 
time jobs may use funds deriv^ from as^ source, to the 
extent permissible by ‘appropriate law or regulation, to 'j)ay 
the wages of pupils so employed. 

mie Lc^^slatare hereby finds and declares that the authority 
granted by the provirions of this section is necessary to ensure 
that the work experience education pn^ram will cou^ne to 
provide MaTiunnm educational heneflt to stndenbi, pariicnlarfy 
mental^ retarded pupils, and th^ such program is deemed 
to serve a public purpose. 

(Added by Stats. 1969, Oh. 1257.) 

Attenckince of Junior College of fleventb 
and Twetfth Grade Sludmta 

6401. governing board of any district muntainiug a 
high sriiool may detenidne whirii of the students in the 11th 
a^ IS^ grade of the hi^ s^ool would benefit from advanced 
scholastic or vocational work. IHie governing board may 
anthorue such stndento to attend a junior col^^ as speeifd 
parbtinm sti^ento and to undertate one or more courses of 
instmetiou offered at the junior coUi^ leveL The number of 
students so an^orised shall n^ hxceed 15 pexemit of the num- 
ber of students in the llfh and 12th grade at^ths high sehool 
at any one timn. 

(Added by Statu 1959, Ch. 1613; amended by Statu 1963, 
Gb. 811, and hy Statu 1967, Ch. 1719.) 

CompufoKon of Average Daity Attendance foi' 

Menfoljy geloFcfed Mnors 

11553.1. Mentalfy retarded minors who come within the 
provisions of Section 6902 and who at^ enrolled in a work* 
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stadjr program apprtr^ed by the Department of Education dtall 
be credit^, tfor apportionm^t pnrpoaes, one full day of at* 
tendance for each di^ of attendemce in the approved pn^am. 
The average daily attendance of mentally retorded minors 
enrolled in approved pr<^ams shall be computed by dividing 
the total number of diQrs of attendance of the minors by the 
number of da 3 ^ taught in the regidar scWls of the di^ct. 
No such pupils dtall be credited vrith more than five days of 
attendance per calendar vreek or more than the number of 
calendar digrs such special school or class is maintained the 
district in each fiscal year. . 

(Added hy Stats. 1969, Ch. 1124.) 

f nlilfeffNifrf lo Free Etfaeofion 

6920. Every mentally retarded, physical]^ handicapped, or 
multiply han^eappee minor, as defined in Section 6370, is 
entifled to training or an ^neation free of in the 

pnblie schools of this state. 

(Added W Stata. 1968, Ch. 472. Operative oit July 1, 1970. 
See note folloving Section 6870.). 



California Administrative Code, Title 5, Educatimi; Selected Sections 



dlW. IFrogram Day. The program day for all special classes 
for mentally retarded minors sbiJl be, in lei^^th of time, the same as 
the program di^ for r^nlar classes of pupils of similar chronological 
age in the school in irhicb the special classes are maintained. The pro- 
gram ^y for all special clas^ for mentally retarded minors not 
maintiuned as a part of a regular school dtall be the average of all 
special classes for mentally retarded minors throughout the county for 
pupils of aimilftT chronological age. 

S406. Teacher Assignment. Each special class shall be taught 
by a full-time teacher appropriately credehtialed whose full-time re- 
spomtiibility' shall be given to directing and supervising the educational 
program of the minora enrolled in the special class during the program 
day. 



S4ff7. Instmctional Di^. (a) The minimum instructional day 
for the first three years at the elementary level (comparable in chrono- 
1(^^ age to pupils in first, second, end third gradra of*reguIar classes) 
sh^ be 200 minates under the immediate supervision of a speehd class 

teacher and the remainder of the full-time instructional day shall be 
under either the immediate or general supervision of a special class 
teacher. 

(b) The minimum instructional day for the second thrae yeps at 
the elementary level (comparable in chrandlogical age to pupils in the 
fourth, fifth, and »ixtb grades of regulai' classes) d^l be 240 minutes 
under the imm ediafa* supervitiou of a special class teacher and the re- 
mainder of the full-time instruc^nal day shall he under either the 
immediate or general supervision Of a special class teacher. 

(c) The Ttiinimnm insfructional day f oil the first two y^rs at the 
second^ l^el (cgmparah1c-in cfa^mhlogi^ to pupite in seventh 
and~eighth~gradra of regular classes) shall consist of 2^ minutes mider 
the immediate supervision of a special class teacher and the remainder 
of tile fuU*time instructional day shall he under either the immediate 
or general supervision of a special class teacher. 

(d) The m inimum iustructional day for the last four years at the 
second^ level (comparable to the 9th, lOA, 11th, and 12tn grades of 
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regular classes) or for a dcpjartmentalized junior high school shall he 
either: 

(1) 240 minutes under the immediate supervision of a 
special class teacher with the remainder of the fuU-time 
instructional day under either the immediate or general super- 
vision of a special class teacher ; or 

(2) With prior approval of the SuperiRtendent of Public 
Instruction, 180 minutes under the immediate supervision of 
a special class teacher and the remainder of the full-time 
instructional day under either the immediate or general super- 
vision of a special class teachci’. 

(c) The minimum instructiohal day for the last year at the sec- 
ondary level (comparable io the 12th grade of the r^ular classes) shall 
he one of the following: 

(1) TJiat described in (d)(1). 

(2I That described in (dH2I. 

(3) With prior approval of the Supemteadent of Public 
In^tr^tion, 120 minutes under the immediate supervision of a 
special class teacher with the remainder of the full-time in- 
structional day under the general supervision of a special class 
teacher. This provision is designed to implement intensive 
work-stmdy programs. 

(f) Bequests for prior approval of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for (d)(2) and (e)(3) shall be submitted on forms pre- 
pared by the Department of Ddneation. Approval must be granted prior 
to the initiation of the program and shi^ he eifective as long as the 
program operates as approi^. An annual report for the program op- 
erated under (d) (2) and (e)(3) sbtdl he submitted to the Department 
of Education by July 15 of each year on forms prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

3408. Xnat.uctional Frogram. (a) The instructional program 
for all such schools and classes shall : 

(1) Be nongraded in content organization. 

(2) Be designed to 'fit the ednentional and training needs 
of the mentally retarded enrolled in the program pursuant to 
Education Code Section 6902. 

(3) Conform to the general guidelines adopted by the 
State Board of Education for tite mentally retarded pursuant 
to Education Code Section 160. 

'4) Be approved by the administrative head of the dis- 
trict or county superintendent maintaining the special school 
or class, 

(b) Special class teadiers shall be assigned to the instructional 
program of the special schools or classes on a full-time basis at the ratio 
of at least one teacher per special class. Additional sta/f may be assigned 
on a less than full-time basis 'teyond this basic staf^g ratio. 

(c) The time during which a special class teacher is providing 
general supervision may be used in performing duties which directly 
contribute to the special class pupils and the special class program but 
may not be used for duties and responsibilities to pupils not enrolled 
in a special class program.' 

(d) ^ The instructional program for all such schools or classes shall 
he vocationally oriented and shall include work training opportunities 
at the high school level 

3409. Program Snperrisioi:. . Frogram supervision shall be pro- 
vided for all such schools and classes by persons holding' appropriate 
credentials. Such persons may 1^ employed by a district, or tlmoi^h 
contractnal agreements with other school districts or county $u]>crm- 
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tendents ot schools. The term ^^supervision” as used in this section 
means tbi;se activities having as their basic purpose the actual improve- 
ment the special instructional program, __ 

3410. Case Stndi^^Xndividual'case study records shall be kept 
of all pupils^lacfd^'such schools or classes. 

3411. Experimental Programs. 

HUtory: 1. Bepealer filed 1-16-70; elDfective thir^th day thereafter (Bes- 
ister 70> No. 3). 

3412. Grantuig of Diploma. The governing board of each uni- 
fied or high school district and the county superintendent of schools 
required or authorized to maintain special schools or classes for mentaUy 
retarded minors who come within Education Code Section 6902 shall 
issue a diploma or other certificates of graduation to each person who 
has'siitisfaetorily met the minimum requirements of ike instructional 
program developed'aud adopted according to the guidelines approved 
by &e State Board of Education pursuant to Education Code Section 
160. 

Ncct; Specific fltiUiority cited; Scctioii 6806Jif Bldttc&fiofi Cod^ 



Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 — PufcL'c Law 90-576 
(Selected Sections Related to Vocational Education for the Handicapped) 



§ 102.3 Defbiitwns 

<o> ^Handicapped persons" . means 
mentally retarded, hard of beating, deaf, 
speech impaired, TisuaUy handicapped, 
seriously emotionally dlstinbed, crippled, 
or other health Impaired persons who by 
reason of their handicapping condition 
cannot .succeed in a vocatlonU or con- 
sumer and homemaking adncfttion pro- 
gram deigned Ibr persons without such 
tumdidUMt, and who for t2mt leasm le- 
quixe spe<^ educational assistanoe or a 
modified vocational or consumer and 
bomemaking education program. 

§102,4 Vocatioml Iiutsuction 

<b> Obfectitie o/ insfritction. <l> Vo- 
cational Instruction shall he designed 
to — 

<i> Prepare individuals for gainfid 
onidoyment as semlSkiUed or Skilled 
workers or technicians or semiprofes- 
tionals in recognized occupatimu and in 
new or emerging occupations, or 

<ii> Prepare individuals for enroll- 
ment in advanced or highly skilled voca- 
tional and technical education programs, 
or 

(ill) Assist individuids in tiie making 
of informed and m^tngftd occupa- 
tional choices, or 

<iv> Achieve any comblneUon of tite 
above objectives. 

(2) Vocational instruction witit the 
objective Qieclfied in subparagraph (1) 
<i> of this paragnq>h dtah include: 

<i> histnietian related to tite occupa- 
tion or occupations for which the stu-; 
dents are in trainliw: that is, Insteuc- 
tion vrttich is designed upon its compl^ 
tion to lit indiviAials for employment in 
a specific occupation or a'^uster of 
dosely related occupations in an occu- 



pational field, and which is especially 
end particulatly suited to the needs of 
tbnse engaged in or preparing to engine 
in such occupation or occupations. Such 
Instruction shall include classroom re- 
lated academic and technical instnution 
and Add* 4bop. laboratny, cmvieiative 
woilc. wfwentioesldp, or otiier occupa- 
tional experience, and may be pro vided 
either to — 

(a) niose prqiiartng to enter an oocu- 
patton upon tbs oonudetion of tire 
Instruction, or 

<b> Those who have already altered 
an occupation but desire to upgrade or 
update their occupational skills and 
knowledge in order to achieve stability 
or advancement in ecuiloyment. 

>(U> histriiction necessary for voca- 
tional students to benefit from Instaruo-' 
tion described in subdivisian <i> of ibis 
subparagraph; that is. remedial cr other 
histracUqn which is designed to enable 
individuals .to profit from instmeticn 
relate to the occupation or occiquitioDS 
for which they are being trained 1^ cor- 
recting vfiiatem educational deficienties 
or handiemps prevent than &om boie- 
fitifig from such instruc^n. 

(3) Preteehttlcal vocationst instruc- 
tion with the objective specified in sub- 
paragraph (Dfli) of this paragraph 
ahfdl indode instruction of the type de- 
scribed in subparegraph (2) ofthtipara- 
gnufii. tiiat such instiruetioo need 
not be detigned to fit individuals for em- 
ployment in a spedfie occupation, but 
mi^ be primarfiy dedgned to prepare 
Individuals for enrollment in advanced or 
bifihly sklUed postseoondary and techni- 
cal educatioi pK^rtunshatihgthe objec- 
tive spedfled in subjparagraphs <i> d) of 
this paragxigiiL it shall not Indude in-, 
stmetloo which is priauuHy designed to 
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pr^p«re Individtials for higher education, 
or fwr professional training of tiie-type 
described in paragraph <c) <2) of 
section, and which Is «ily incidentally 
designed for indiridoals preparing for 
technical education, 

(4) prerocational instruction with the 

objective i^;>ecified in subparagraph (l) 
(iii) of this paragraph shall Include in- 
struction deriened to familiarise indivl'- 
diiftig with the broad range of occupa- 
tions for which special ridHs are required 
the requisites, fur careers in such 
occupations. 

§ 102.6 Vocalioiud educslion for disad* 
vanlaged or handicapped persons. 

(a) Vocational educatioa few dis- 
advantage <w handioq^ persons sup- 
ported with funds under section 102 (a) 
or (b> of the Act riudl Include special 
programs and services de- 
signed to disadvantaged or handi- 

capped persms to adiieve vocational 
Adiica Hon (d>iectives that would othe^ 
wise be beyond their, reach as a result 
of thrir handlcspping ccHiditioii. Ihese 
pitMEiams and services inay take the 
form of modifications of regtdar priH 
grams, special educational services which 
are supplementary to regular iwogrM nA, 
or spe^al vocaticuial educatkm programs 
designed only for disadvantaged or hand- 
Icwped persons. Examples of such spe- 
cial educational programs and services 
include the following: Special instruc- 
tional programs or iwevdcational oriental 
tton programs vriim necessary, remedial 
instruction, guidance counseling ana 
testing services, employability s kill s 
training, o onMnunif fttiotis skUls training, 
special traixsportation faculties and serv- 
ices. special educational equipment, 
services, and devices, and reader and in- 
t Bfp reter scrvlcm 

(b> Funds availaMe for Toeatioiial ed- 
ucation f<w disadvantaged handi- 
aq)l^ persims may not be used to 
provide food, lodging, medical and denW 
services imd oQier services whicA may 1» 
necessary for' students enttdled in such 
iwograms but.iriilch are not directly ra- 
to theprovieiott of vocaUmal edu^ 
cation to such students. Wwever, the 
State board or local educational agency 
oQivjiiftting su(h programs shall cmcoor- 
age the pnyrision of such bervlcsb 
through arrangements wl^ other agen- 
^es reepMulble for such slices. (See 
1 102,40 (b> and (c> noting to ooopwJ^ 
tive arrangouents.) 

<c) To the extent feasUW^ tfsadvan- 
taged ot handiciqved persuns diaU be 
enrolled in vocational education In- 
grams designed for persom without their 
handh»liping conditiocL ^ucational 
service! reqtdri^ to enable them to bene- 
fitr from such pn^rams may take the 
form of modifications of such programs 
or M stmpttotnenU^ sperial educational 
service. In either case, funds available 
for vocational education for <Usadvan- 
taxed or handicapped persons may be 
used to pay that part of such additional 



cost of the program modifications or sup- 
plementary special educational services 
as is reasonably attributable to disadvan- 
taged or handicapped persons. 

(d> If certain disadvantaged (w hand- 
leaded persons cannot benefit txom 
regular vocational education programs 
to any extent even with modifications 
thereto or with the provision of supple- 
mentary special educational services, 
then these persons shall be provided with 
^lecial programs of vocational instruc- 
tion which meet the standards and re- 
quirements of all vocational education 
progruns set forth in { 102,4 and which, 
in addition, inriude such special instruc- 
tional devices and techniques and such 
supplementary special educational serv- 
ices as axe necessary to enable those per- 
sons to 'adiieve tbrir vocational objec- 
tive, In these cases, funds andlable for 
vocational education for the disadvan- 
taged or the handicapped may be used 
to pv that part of the totid cost of the 
instructional program and sundemen- 
tary special educational services that are 
reasonably attributable to the vocational 
of disadvantaged or handi- 
capped persons. 

(e> Vocational education pn^iams 
and serrices for disadrantaged or hand- 
ic^iped persMis shall be p lanned , 
devrioped, establisbed, ad mini stered, and 
evaluated by state boards and local edu- 
cational agencies in consultation with 
advisory committees which include rep- 
resentatives of such persons^ aad-'ln 
coopmntimi with other ptdiUc or private 
agencies, oncanisatians. and institutions 
having respoosU^^ for the education 
of disadvantaged or handicapped per- 
sons in the area or oommunl^ served 
by such programs or sendoec, such as 
community agencies, vocational rehabili- 
tation agendes, spec^ educatioa de- 
partments of State and local educational 
agaides, and other agendes, orgmal^ 
tions, and pubUe or piirate, 

concerned with the problems of such per- 
sons. (See I ItatM (b> and (c> tdating 
to co(g>eiative arranganents.) 

$ 102.9 Tiainingof peMooiifl. 

(a) Generat. Hie State board shall 
provide for such tralnicg (both preserv- 
loeandlneervloe) as Is neoessuy to pio- 
v^ qualified personnel meeting the re- 
quirements of the State Plan pursuant 
to { 102.38. Such trdning shall be soffi- 
dent to provide an adequate supply oi 
teachers and other personnel, 
including those ctmaMe M meeting the 
special educational needs cd disadvan- 
taged and handicapped persons in the 
State. 

(c> SUgOfUttf of etmai€e». Training 
of person^ pursuant to paragraph (a) 
this section shall be offered cmly to 
petsons wto are t eachin g or are prepar- 
ing to teach vocational education stu- 
dents or consumer an4 hane m a k i n g stu- 
dents ar vdio are undertaking or are pre- 
paring to undertake other iwmessdonal cw 
semlprofessicnal duties and respcndtdli- 
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Ues In connectlwi vitb vocational educB' 
tion programs or consumer and borne* 
saaking programs unt]er tbe State lAan 
to ^^hom. sncb educatlMi would l>e useful 
protesd<mUHy. 

It 192<22 M«m1>et8lum 

ITie mcmiberElilp of the State advisory 
council sbfdl exclude numbev of tbe 
State bowrd, and shall include: 

<h) At lea^ one person with special 
knowlod^ experience or qualtilcations. 
with reqpect to tbe special e<lucdti<«ail 
needs of physically or xaentally bantt* 
capped persons; and 



S 102.35 State administratknt and IcodU 
cntiip. 

(a) Adeouate State hoard staff, 

State board riiaU provide for a Stato'staff 
sufBclfcntly qualified by education and 
experience and in sufficient ntmibers to 
enaUe tbe State board to plan, develop, 
administer, supervise, and evaluate voca- 
tional education programs, services, and 
activtttes under tbe State p^ to tbe ex- 
tent .necessary to assure quality In all 
edticatimi programs whldi axe realistic In 
faimnt of actual or antfch>ated employ* 
ment oppratunities and suited to tbe 
needs, interests, and abilities of those 
b^g trained. Particular consideration 
than be given to staff quaufleations fmr 
leadership In programs, services, and 
activities for disadvantaged persons, and 
handicapped persons, depressed areas, 
research and training, eammpUuy ptu- 
gramsand Projects, consumer and home- 
maidng, cooperative vocational educa- 
tion, curriculum devriopmeut, 
woriE-study. 

(b> OrffloifgatUm of State "board staff. 
The State Plan riiall describe tbeorgani- 
zatiomal sbruetaie of Hie State board 
staff, including a description of its units, 
tiie functions assigned to each unit, the 
number of professional personnel as- 
signed to each unit, and ther^tioaships 
Umong the units within -tiie State board 
staff and with other State agencies and 
Institutions responsible for conducting 
programs of vocational and technical 
education. The titiM of all State offi*' 
rials who are to have authorib^ In the 
adminlsiratlon and supervision of tbe 
programs, services, and activities shall be 
ghrm in the State plan. This description 
riudl be sufficient to enable the Ckmunis- 
sloner to find that tbe State board has an 
adequate staff to provide requisite ed- 
ministrqtion and supervlalott of tbe 
federally tdded voratiwal education pro- 



grams. The lilan shall provide for a fuU- 
time State director or a full-time ejscu- 
tive offi^ who shall have no substantial 
duties outride Ibe vocational education 
program. 

S 102,54 DiffcTMiecs in voeatimud edn, 
cation needs, 

(a) tdloeating funds among local 
educational agencies, the State b(»rd 
shall give due conridefation to toe reta? 
tlve vocational education needs of an the 
poptdation groups referred to In S 102.51 

(a) in all ger^irtqibie areas and cem- 
munities In the State, particularly dis- 
advantaged persons, hantoeapped per- 
sons, and unemployed youth. 

(b) In wrighing tiie rriative voca- 
tional education needs of the State’s 
varioas popritation groups, the state 
board shall give particular consideration 
to additional Ananrirf burdens (other 
than those which arc to be conridered 
pursuant to i 102^(b) ) whl6h may be 
placed tqnn certain local educational 
ageniries by tbe necessi^ of providing 
vocational education students, partjeu- 
Imiy disadvantaged ^ or handicapped 
students;, with ritorial education pro- 
grams and services such as compensa- 
tory or bilingual education, which are 
not needed In areas' or communities 
served by other local educational agen- 
cies in toe State. 

(c) Tbe State Plan shall describe In 
detail tbe method by which the State 
board win give due consideration to toe 
erltecion set forth In paragtwh (a) of 
this section In allocating funds among 
local educational agencies. This descrip- 
tion shall include an explanation of: 

(1) Bbw the State board wfil identify 
ttw vocational education needs, including 
the need for special education programs 
and aendoes referred to In paragraph 

(b) of this section, xtokh must be met 
by each local educational agency in the 
State: 

§ 192.59 ■ Pertet^age reqalcemcnts with 
mpectfov of Federal fttnils. 

(a) AppUcamr,.ofP6rjwt$tager^uire~ 
ment*. The State ifian shall provide that 
allocations of Federal funds pursuant to 
i 102A2 Shan comply with tile following 
xeqtdPnnents with respect to toe use of 
funds: 

(3) Vocoftonof cducatfOA for ftandf- 
oqgped persons. At least 10 percent of tiie 
total allotment for any fiscal year to' a 
State of funds wprotoiated under sec- 
tion 102(a) of tiie Act Shan be used only 
forvoratlonal education for handlcftRped 
persmis. 



Caltfomia State Plan for Vocational Education: Selected Sections 
Part 1: Administrative Provisions 
1.7 CoojMxative Affai^ments 

i.72 Handia^>p&i Persons. The State Department of Education has, in 
addition to die Vocational Education Section, a IH\irion of Compensatory 
Education, a Division of Special Education, and a Bureau of Readjustment 
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Education. The Bureau of ^adjustment Education has primary respond* 
l^ty, with the State Board approval, for approving certain courses offered 
in nonpublic schools (see Etinddon 21 of the Education Code). Gose 
oor^ration and coordination with these ofHces and personnel of tte State 
Board staff will prevail. When these combined efforts suggest additional 
arrangements with other agendas, such as the Department of Rehabilitation, 
additional agreements or contracts may be zmatged and reported to the 
Commisdoner upon approval by the ^te Board. 

1.8 Vocational Education Under Contract. There are in California nonpublic 
vocational schools and technical institutes with extensive capabilities and 
experience in vocational instruction. Arrangements may be made for the 
providon of vocatirmal instruction on an individual or gro^ bads in such 
nonpublic schools. 

L94 Accessib^^ to Handicapped Persons. The State Board or local edu- 
cational agency shall, to the extent appropriate in view of the uses to be made 
of the fedtiti^ take into consideration the accesdbility of the fodlities to, 
and the usability of them by, handicapped pessons, and of their compliance 
with the minimum standard ptovidM by the CommissioRcr, the State 
Board, and other applicable st^e ^encies. 

In the planning of construction of school fadlities under the Vocational 
Education Act, the State Board, the Board of Governors, or the local 
educational ^ency shall, to the extent appropriate in view of the uses to be 
made of the fiu^ties, take uito consideration the accessibility of the 
fodlities to, and the u^bSity of them by, handka^ed persons, and of their 
compliance with tiie minimum standards contained in “American Standard 
Spedfications^fot Makiitg Buddings and Facilities Acoesrible to, and Usable 
by, the fiiyucally Handicapped,** approved by the American Standard 
Assodation, Inc., vnth ^pioptiate usable segments of “Budding Standards 
of the Univejsily of Illinois Rehabditation Center** and “Occupancy 
Guide-DepartmMit of Veterans Benefits, Re^onal Offices, Veterans Adnuius* 
tration,** and with such other standard in that regard as the Secretary of 
Healt h. Education, and Wel&re may prescribe or approve. 

3.0 Stale Vocational Education iVograms 
funded Under Farts A and B of FuUic Law 90*576) 

3.1 AHocatkm ei Fumb to Fart B Purposes. The potides and procedures to be 
followed in allocating fednal funds for the direct expenditure by the State 
Board staff and for expenditures by local education^ ^endes include the 
follomng: 

(d) The Cfiteiia for makit^ allotments to state and local educational agencies 
riiall indude the fotlomng considerations: 

(10) Due conddeiation be given to the spedal vocational education needs 
for handicapped persons and disadvantaged persons 

3.11 Percentage Requkements. Federal funds made available to Califomhi 
under Section 102(a) of the act vdU conform to the following min imum 
usage: 

(a) Vocational education for disadvantiged persons (at least 15 percd^tof 
the total ^oiment for any Hscal year or 25 pen^itbf the aUotpient'whidi 
is to excess of the base allotment, vriiichevej^hrgreater) 

(b) Fostsecondary vocatittial edi^tian (at least 15 percent of the total 
allotment for any fiscal year perceiit of the allotment vririch is to 
excess of the base altotmentrV^hev^; is gierter)^ _ - - - 

(c) Vocational edut^tioh for handicapped persons (at least 10 percent of 
the total allotm^t) 





3.13 fdmtification of Handicapped Pmota. The identification of “handi- 
capped persons** is the lesponabUity of the local educational agency, and 
such iden^fication shall comply with the following definition: 

“Handicapped persons** identifies individuals v4io are mentally reUrded, 
hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, dually handicapped, emotional^ 
disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired persons who by reason of thdr 
handicapping condition cannot succeed in a vocational program deri^d for 
persons without such handicaps, and who for that re^n require special 
educational assistance or a modified vocational program. 

Further, the identification of handicapped secondary youth shall comply 
with criteria set forth in California Education Code sections 6750, 6801, 
6802^6901, 6902, and 18060.2<see AppendixB). 

The identification of handicapped persons at the postsccondary or adult 
levels shall be in accordance with these kinds c€ criteria^ 

(a) Use of ofOcial health records 

(b) Use of standardized tests 

(c) Teacher obsenmtions > 

(d) Use of dia^ostic tests 

(e) Recommendations of and evaluations by licensed medical and p^cho* 
logical practitibnets 

(f) Recommendations by vocational rehabOitetion sernces 

^ Recommendations by Ihe Division of Special Education, State 
Department of Education' 

3.26^ General FHorities. In determining the relative priorities of local 
applications for the purpose of allocating funds, the following criteria wiO 
be consideied: 

(a) Fjmference will be given to prograiris physically located in “economi' 
cadly disadvanteged areas.** An “economicatty ih^dvant^ed area** is an 
area composed of contiguous census tracts wdthin urbanized areas, as 
defined by the most recent census data. In this area 20 percent of the 
families Kport annual incomes of less than S3/XX1 according to the 
most recent census date. Also included are comparable area.« wditch, 
because of technical factors, cannot be isolated by census tracts or be 
isolated as a contiguous census tract. Such areas shall have a pofiulation 
of not less than 2S/XX1. 

(b) Whenever it is necessary to meet the needs of reridents of 
economicaliy disadvantaged areas, projects for adults should be on both 
a fuU'time and a part-time basis, being compressed into the shortest 
possible period of time consistent with educational needs in either case. 

(c) The Department of Human Resources Development should be 
recognized and utilized as an essential recruitment and rrferral source 
for projects for adults located in economically disadrantaged areas. 

(d) The Departmeiit of Human Resources Development should be 
recognized and utilized as a source of assistaiice in a cooperative effort 
to prevent those adult individuals recnuted and referred by the 
Department of Human Resources Development fiom dropping out of 
projecti; operatmg in economically ihsadvantaged areas. 



APPENDIX C 

GLOSSARY OF TERMS AND TITLES 



The glossary that foUows provides brief defi- 
nitions and explanations of terms frequently used 
in this handbook, nrnnes or titles of certain 
national programs, and titles of important kinds of 
positions of responsibility in the work-study 
approach to educational-vocational preparation. 
The entries are in alphabetical order. 

L Community Wodc-Study Teacher 

A community work-study teacher is a profes- 
donal person with fecial qualifications and 
responsibility to supervise off-campus placement of 
educable and trainable mentaUy retarded sk'dents. 

2. General Supmisiun 

Students in a work-study program are under 
general supervision when they are in attendance at 
their scheduled activity .and the supervisor is not in 
their immediate vicinity. 

3. Immediate Supervidon 

Students in a work-study program are under 
immediate supervision when they are directly 
undo* the control of an appropriately credentialed 
employee of the school district. 

4. JohSimiilatHm Centers 

Job^imulation centers provide curriculum and 
work-training experiences that may function widi- 
in the classroom, the school, and the community. 
Dealing with o^*ective work requirements and 
skills, these experiences are intended to prepare 
students for specific jobs located in the 
community. 

5. JohSite Supervisor 

The jobsite supervisor is an individual who is 
directly or indirectly responsible for the work site 
at which the student is training outside the 
employment of the school district. This supervisor 
worics with the teacher to develop a work routine 



at a given work site where the boy or girl is being 
trained. 

6. Minimum Ws^e 

GeneraUy speaking, minimum wage standards 
for jobs in which the results of the task performed 
are transported through interstate commerce are 
under the federal statutes. Minimum standards for 
other jobs are defined by state law. The California 
State Department of Industrial Relations, Division 
of Industrial Welfare, administers the statutes and 
determines which set of laws is applicable to a 
specific job. A list of the field offices of the 
Division of Industrial Welfare to which questions 
regarding minimum wages or related matters 
should be directed is in Appendix E. 

7. Neighboriiood Youth Corps 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps, a program 
^onsored by the U.S. Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, is designed to keep students in school by 
giving them an opportunity to work and earn 
money while continuing their education. 

S. Qfi-Campus Woric-Study 

Off-campus work-study is an activity in which 
the student is given the opportunity to work in 
organized, supervised, and evaluated job-training 
situations within the total community. 

9. OnCampus, Off-Site Woric-Study 

On-campus, off-site work-study is an activity 
that provides fte student with an opportunity to 
woric in an organized, supervised, evaluated job- 
tmining situation within the confines of the school 
campus, another school, or any district-owned or 
district-operated facility. 

10. OnCampus, On-Site Woric-Study 

On-campus, on-site work-study is an activity 
that provides fte student with an opportunity to 










work in organized, supervised, and evaluated job- 
training situations within the school. 

11. Vocational Counseling and Guidance 

The process of counseling and guidance takes 
place during all phases of the work-study program. 
It is an essential component that begins in the 
elementary school program, is reinforced and 
expanded at the intermediate level, and is prodded 
in depth at each step of the sequentially developed 
secondary school progra n. 

12. Volunteer Experience 

Volunteer experience is an opportunity for 
students to work in the community when paid 
employment is not available or the student is in 
need of a change of job stations and stiU needs 
Weltered placement. 

13. WaivorofMinitnumW]^ Requirements 

A waiver of minimum wage requirements can 
be issued by the Divirion of Industrial Welfare, 
State Department of Industrial Relations, to any 
employer upon application and justification. For 
additional information and procedures, see Fart 
VIU in this handbook. 
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14. Work-Study 

**Work-study’’ is a concept It is also an 
operating process for activating and integrating all 
the ingredients of an educational progran^ to secure 
balance between knowledge and skiU, between the 
general and the specific. The work-study program 
must provide opportunities for experiences in work 
situations as part of the total program — work- 
training opportunities within the school facilities 
and within the community under the general 
supervision of the school staff. 

15. Wmtfc-Study Program CooidimtorfFutt-Thue) 

The work-study prt^ram coordinator is a fuU- 
time district employee who is responsible for the 
initiation and implementation of the work-study 
program. 

16 . Youth (h>pnrtunity Centers 

The purpose of Youth Opportunity Centers is 
to assist in the employability and employment of 
young persons throu^ (a) careful assessment of 
their personal assets and liabilities; <b) appropriate 
referral to remedial education, rehabilitation, voca- 
tional training, work-training, and other programs; 
and (c) suitable job development, job placement. 



and foUow^up services. 
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APPENDIX D 

WORK-STUDY FORMS AND IDEA MATERIAL 



The forms and ‘‘items for ideas” diown in Appendix D are suggested for use by California 
schools and school districts in work-study programs. These samples do not represent an 
exhaustive collection; other materials may be developed as specific needs are identified. . 

Work-study fomB riiould reflect the legal and functional needs of a particular school 
district The kinds of forms that are r^ularly used in the district can be compared with the 
fomB presented here. District personnel caik use these forms without alteration, <x they can 
adapt them to accommodate local district requirements. 



(Forms on the next 



. 







CAUrqiNU Sritc i»i>ittiiijrr or CoucAtfon 
form no. a>2 <Rcv. it.o> 
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STATEMENT OF PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYER OF MINOR 



Date. 



I intend to en^loy 

Minor will be required to work as. 
Type o£ industry. 



Address. 



Ntnieofiiiuior 






Kukd of W0fk*--dc«cnbcis det^ 

— : ^W^ages_. 



Work to be done by minor will be □ when school is in session; □ out o£ school hours 

Between the hours o£. a.m. to..^ a*m. and p.m. to .^p.m. 



Number o£ hours on Saturday. Sunday. 

He/she may attend Continuation Education Classes on: Day. 

[Signed] 

Address. 



— -Total hours per week. 
Ihnirs — ^from 



to 






RcmNinir 



STATEMENT OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 
The above-named minor vnll be employed with my £ull knowledge and consent. 



Date. 



Sknatuu of Parent or Gvaroian 

SUPPUUIENTAK.Y INFORMATION 



PHYSICIANS STATEiMENT 



SCHOOL RECORD 



My cxaminatim of _ 



Name of Mmor. 



— Age 



indicates that hts/her physical conditimi is such that tb w<»k Nrthdam_-_- 

described on the teireme side dundd not he/wouH be m)nrious to 

iis/herkal*; Last grade completed. 

This mmor has appatmtljr attained metiuitjr to the age of Hdure In echoo] 

.._.yeats» — mondu. 

(Sgaed) : 

Address — : — 



..Birthplace. 



Scho^ V^ork: Sarisfactory Q 

Attendance: - Regular Q 

[Signed] ^ 

" School a. 



Unsatisfactory Q 
Irregular □ 






Pate. 



Pate. 



SmheribtimUtwomtoitfonthtttnQm^boTiuito 

kmworkmUemjtoymtmtprrwitUi 



[SnurAtuaa]- 
Titl* 



City or County^ 
T>tU 



AFPmA Vir. i io swtttr thst to the Bttt of My koowleiit sod Mkf, 

tht itottmtnti ot to sie^ oddreut kirUtiUee ond homo of my 

iMTy wsri 

oro comet, Hh/hcr tormhtp ore needed hterntte of the destb/deterthn/dtnett/ 
tninry of the peremt or ^tmtdUn end edd cen not he teenrtd in emy other mennsr. 

(SfOHEO] 

Addmi— 

Date 



Ptme Gmt^Ur 



- 5 ^; > 



31 






t 



I 



E 

I 



I 

i 

] 

I 

j 

i 



I 

I 



I 



i 

I 



I 

I 

i 

I 






* 



CD 

to 



I 

I 

I 

i 

! 



I 

I 

I 

1 



1 

J 

I 

i 



1 

s 

H: 

' \ 

\ ' 


00 

* 


* 


o\ 

* 


u% 

* 


* 


* 


s> 


* 


p 


p 


00 

* 






u% 

* 




4 


s> 

4 


4 


SUGGEL*ED SAMPLE, 

WORK-STUDY TEACHER^S 
CHECKLIST 

Students 






































ADMISSION TO EM,R, CLASS 






































PARENT CONFERENCE ABOUT WORK 




















1 


















RESPONSIBILITY RELEASE SIGNED BY 
PARENT AND EMPLO'i'ER 






































WORK PERMIT 






































OFF-CAMPUS IDENTfHCATION CARD 






































STUDENT PROGRESS REPORT 






































THREE WEEKS 










- 




























SIX WEEKS 






































NINE WEEKS 






































STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION 






































EIGHTEEN WEEKS 






































STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION 






































PARENT EVALUATION 






































WORK HISTORY DATA SHEET 
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SUGGESTED SAMPLE, 
WORK-STUPY 

STUDENT PROGRESS REPORT 



STUDENTS 
NAME 

SCHOOL _ 

ADDRESS _ 

PHONE 



SOCIAL SECURITY 
NUMBER 



Please rate this student from 1 toSoneadi 
of the items that appl^: 

5 - EXCELLENT 
4 -GOOD 
3 -AVERAGE 
2- NEEDS TO IMPROVE 
1 - BELOW AVERAGE 



JOB 

FIRM NAME 

ADDRESS _ 

CONTACT 
PERSON 





3id 


6th 


9tit 


18th 




EVALUATION 


week 


week 


week 


week 


REMARKS 



ANEARANCE 

ATTENDANCE 

PUNCTUALiTY 

ATTITUDE 

EEPENDABIUTY. 

FOLLOWS 

DIRECTIONS 



MAINTAINS 

PRODUCnON 

SCH^ULES 

ACCURACY 



DOES MORE THAN 
ASKED 

TAKES CARE OF 
TOOLS 



RULES OF 
COMPANY 



CAN WORK BY 
HIMSELF 

TOTAL SCORE 



EMPLOYERS SIGNATURE 



WIHtK STUDY COORDINATOR’S 
SKNATURE 




V 

I 
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STUDENTS 
NAME 



SUGGESTED SAMPLE, 
STUDENT WORK HIS1DRY 

WofhStt^y Education 



SCHOOL — 
HOME 

ADDRESS — 
BIRTHDATE 
PHONE 



SOCIAL SECURITY 
NUMBER 



1. ON<AMPUS - OKT^ITE 

a. Job title 

Sup»n$oc ^ 

b. Job title 

Supnnsar 

2. OIKAMPUS - OFF-SHE 

a. Job title 

Suponsor 

b. Job title 

SupCTvisor 

3. OFF-CAHPyS VOLUNII^ 

a. Job title 

SupCTViSOT 

b. Job title 

Supetvimr 

4. a>MFETmV£ EMPLOYMENT 

a. Employer 

Address ■ 

Type of work P«*M«»ed 



Umecajob 

Rating score — 

Time on job 

Rating score — 

Time on job — 
Rating score — 

Umermjob 

Rating score — 

Time on job — 
Rating score — 
Time on job — 
Rating score 

Dates employed 
Telephone 



Rating score 



b, Eittployet i Telqiihone — ^ 

Address 

Type rtf woricpeifonned ^ ^ 

Dates employment to Patiogscrwe 













SUGGESTED SAMPLE, 
LETTER TO PARENTS 



DearParent^ 



The Special Eduction Department at High Sduxd is 

cuntinuing its program deseed to ensure useful job experience for its students prior to graduation* This 
program u^s first instituted in 1966 and has continued succe^ully ever since. Many of our students have 
now had various woric-station experiences, u^iidi include loping, Hling, u^house experience, pharma' 
ceuticid padcrging, messei^er woric, and many other kinds of occupations. 

It is our intention to try and prepare the special students for some l^d of meaningful occupation so 
that they can continue to develop iqmn graduatimi from high school. Combining udiat has been learned 
academical^ mth actual work experience should give your child some of the confidence he <x she needs to 
become a productive dtizeiu 

The pn^iram con^ts of three stc^ There is Step 1, OndampusOn-Site woric experience; Step If, 
OmCampusDff-Site woric experience; and Step III, Off-CampusDff-Sfte woric ^^terioice. These jobs are all 
done dufii^ school houm; school credit is given toward gradpatioi^ inmsportation is paid by the school 
department to and from the job. The students are under coiutant and dose supeivirion of a teadier. 

We would like your child to parUcipde in this program. I will contact you by tele{dione soon^or please 
feel free to come in and see me. 



Sinoerdy yours. 



WorhStudy Qxmiimtor 



i 
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LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION 



) 

I 



) 



Date 



To wiiom it may concern: 

This student has been with 

fuD name of student 

in the capacity of a student trainee 

from the School for a period of 

i(weeks-nionths). ^lis or Her) job assign- 



ment was 



specify title of job 



-wdiidi included the 



foUowii^ activities: 

specify major job functions 
on the foHomi% traits by Otii^ or her) supervisor: j 



. ^e or She) rated best 



I (would or would not) recommend 



student's flnt name. 



state bow strongly you would recommend 

in this Qrpe of po^on. 



for empk^ment 



Name 

Tisr 



i 



(Sample used by permission) 

LOS ANGELES UNIFIED a'HOOL DISTRICT 
Division of Secondaiy Education 
Special Programs of Education 

Voc^onal Onentation and Wofk-^tudy Prpgiam 
(Oq/Olf Campus) 

PARENT EVALUATION 



Students name 

Parentis name 

Address ^ Phone 

Home school name I 

Job title Em^oyer 

Address Phone 

Please answer the foOowiiig questions regardu^ 
your ch3d’‘$woik; 

L Doesyour child like the work? 

2. Isihe salary satisfactory? 

3. Are the hours satisfactory? 

4. Are you satisfied with the work your child is doii^? 

5. Has your diild’s attitude diaflged for the better? 

6. Do you have any questions about your child's work? 

7. Remarics or questions 



yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 
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SAMPLE 

IDENTinCATlON CARDS AND FORAB 

Faculty 

cards 



242-3161 



Glandato tfaiKM School IMsIrIct 

GLfNDALX HIGH SCHOOl. 



ROGER L. SMITH 1440 E. BROADWAY 

WPRK study CoOJtOlNATOR GLCNOALE. CAt-lF. 



WOODLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
College Sc Hays 
Woodland, Calif. 

Phone 662*4fi78 




WORK STUDY 


PROGRAM 


— Gxirdinators — 


MARY YOUNG 
1309 Rancho Way 
Woodland. Calif. 
nKMie 916 662-6977 


GILBERT M. YULE 
720 Marshall 
Woodland. Calif. 
Phone 916 662-d042 



BARBARA YURICEK ROBERT JORDEN 

Coordinators « 



WORK STUDY PROGRAM 
MORENO VAEEEy HIGH SCHOOL 

23300 Cottonwood ave* 

SUNNYMCAD; CAUF* S2388 



683-3156 653-3187 



Student 

card 



LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
DivtstOR of Secondary Education 
Special Pfosrams of Education 

OFF^MPUS IDEHTIFICATION 



Name. 






Last First Scliod 

has permission to be off-campus fromn : _„(a>m.-p.m.) 

to__ Aa m.-p.m-)« This student is working for 

.at this address 

Signed 



Form W.S.S.P. 0<<69 



Work'^tudy Cooidinator 



9 S^ 






k . 












> 

J 

t 

I 

{ 



1 



r 
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Work Study Program — Los Angelos City Schools Form No. V.S.S.P. 01<69 C p 

Division of Secondary Education — Special Programs * * 

CARD OF INTRODUCTION 



Miss 
TO: Mrs. . 
Me. 



FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS _ 



Date 



TELEPHONE 



Inttodaciag 



as an applicant fot. 
Appolatment time — 



EMPLOYED? (Please check) 

Yes Date Hired 

No Reason 



Sisnaiute of Employer 



Please return this card at your earliest 
convenience. Thank you for your eoi|doy— 
meat order. 



Work Study Coordinator 
High Scbool 



Teleohone 



PRINT 

name 



EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION 

Work Study Program — Los Angeles City Schools 
Division of Secemdary Education — Special Programs 



S.P. 



GRAOE 



OATE 



AGE 



UUT ftntj 

BtRTH OATE 



SOC. SEC. NO. 



AOORESS 



TELEPHONE 



- 


*m(T einr not 

CHECK ONE OR MORE KINDS OF WORK WAHTEOr 


TIME WORK WANTEO: 


SALES 


GROCERY 


HOUSEWORK 


□ S-3 □ 


OFFICE 


SERVe STATION 


LAWN OR GAROEN 


AFTER SCHOOL □ 


FACTORY 


OTHER 




VACATION □ 




LIST YOOR PREVIOUS WORK 


EXPERIENCE: _ 


FULL Time LD 



EMPLOYER 1 


I KtNO or WORK 


HOW LONG 


r. • 1 


1 

1 

















HAVE TOU A CAR’ 



ORIVER'S license no. 



Form No. W.S.S.P. 03-69 



(OVER) 



Additional Sables 
(Us^ by pmnisrifm} 



3m 



i * 






I 



I 
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APPENDIX E 

FIELD DIRECTORIES OF STATE AGENCIES, SFJIVICE GROUPS, AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 



The liste in Appendix E show the California 
locatioijs of state*level c^ency office, community 
service ^’oups, and special committees — all having 
a bearing on assistance and services for handi- 
capped persons. Addresses are supplied wherever 
possible. 

Branch Offices of the Division of Industrial 
Welfare, Cslifomia State Department 
of huhistrial Relations^ 

Baketsfield Office 

Serving Inyo, Mono, and Kent counties 

El Centro Office 

Servh^ Imperial and Riverside counties (west to and 
indudii^ Palm Sprites and north to 

Eureka Office 

Serving Del Norte, Humboldt, Lake, and northern 
Mendocino counties 

Fresno Office 

Serving Fremo, Kin^ Madera, Merced, Mariposa, and 
Tulare counties 

Los Alleles OfRoe 

Serving all of Los Angeles County except the following: 
Inglewood Office— sendng^a- portion of Los Angeles 
City, including Hermosa Beach, Inglewood, Manhat- 
tail Beach, and Torrance 

Long B&ich Office - serving a portion of Los Ai^eles 
City and all of Long Beach 

Pirn Nuye Office ~ serving a portion of San Fernando 
VaBey 

OaMand Office 

Serring Alameda^ Contra Costa, and Solano counties ^ 
Reddii« Office 

Setvii^ Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Lassen, Modoc, Plumas, 
Shasta, Trinity, Siskiyou and Tehama counties 

htandi offices, located in piindpal dties, serve counties, 
parts of counties, or other specified areas. 



Sactumento Office 

Serving El Dorado, Placer, Nerada, Sacramento, Sierra, 
Sutter, Yolo, and Yuba counties 

San Benundsio Office 

Serving Riverside and San Bernardino counties 

San Diego Office 

Serving San Diego County 

San Francisco Office 

Serving San Francisco County 

San Jose Office 

Serving Monter^, San Benito, San Mateo, Santa Clara, 
and Santa Cruz counties 

Santa Ana Office 

S.jrving Orange County 

.Santa Barbara Office 

Serving San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, and Ventura 
counties 

Sanra Rosa (Mfioe 

Serving Marin, Napa, Sonoma, and southern Mendocino 
counties ~ 

Stockttm Office 

Serving Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, San Joaquin, Stanis- 
laus, and Tuolumne counties 

Locations of Field Offices, CaUfornia 
State Department of Rehabilitation^ 

Anaheim — 421 N. Brookhurst, Suite 124, 635-5500 
Bakersrield — 520 Kentucky St, Hoorn 4, 323-291 1 
Chico - 219 Wall St, 343*7984 



^Names of cities or communis facilities where the field offices 
conduct thdr operations are listed here te ^dphabetiral order, 
toother with spedfic addresses. The seven4igit nuntba at the end 
of each entry is llie local telephone number for that office. These 
listings were ciuient as of Augim K^ 197& 
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Concord — 1849 V\^low Pass Road, Room 309, 689-3010 
Crescent City - 508 H St., 464-6321 
El Centro - 168 1 W. Main St., Suite 208, 353-1350 
Eureka — 619 Second St., 443^641 
Fresno — 2550 Mariposa St., Room 2000, 488*5061 
Fresno Service Center, East Unit — 3035 E. Belmont Ave., 
485-5358 

Fresno Service Center, West Unit — 2555 Elm Ave., South, 
485-6861 

Fresno Wodcshop — 1940 H St., 488-5445 
Hayward - 22245 Main St., 582-1900 
Laguna Niquel — 27635 Forbes Road, Suite H, 831-0410 
lx)i$ Beach — 230 E. Fourth St., 437-043 1 
Loj% Beadi Alcoholic Ginic — 2655 I^e Ave., 426-4042 
Los Angeles— 107 S. Broadway, Room 7005, 6204370 
Los Angeles — 1494 S. Robertson Bhrd.. 2734302; 720 N. 
Western Ave.. 463-8 1 26 

East lx)s Angeles Service Center — 929 N. Bonnie Beach 
R, 264-5 100, Ext. 8 

South Central Los Angeles Service Center — 10925 S. 
Central Ave., 567-1 151, Ext. 291 
Los Angeles Alcoholic Clinic — 5205 Melrose Ave., 
464-9121, Ext. 281 

Merced — 7^ W. Eighteenth St., Suite 8, 723-3741 
Modesto — No. 68 McHenry Village, 1700M^eiuy Ave., 
5244493 

Monter^ Alcoholic Clinic — 465 Fadflc St., 373*0717 
Oakland" 1111 Jadcson St., Room 5002, 4644)727; 103 
E. Fourteenth St., 464-1384 

Oakland Alcoholic Clinic-499 Fifth St., 834-5151, Ext. 
2328 

Oceanside — 139 Canyon Dr., 722-6161 
Palo Alto — 445 Sherman Ave., Suite 1, 327-0520 
Rsadena,— 711 E. Walnut St., Room 401, 793-0651, 
681-2435 

Pasadena Alcoholic Clinic — 25 S. Eudid Ave., 449-0020 
Pleasant Hill Alcoholic Clinic — 85 Cleveland Ave., Room 
206,939-6336 

Pomona — 553 N. Gibbs Ave., 629-9608 
Redding - 2135 Akard Ave., 243-1723 
Reseda— 18645 Sherman Way, Suite 104,881-1220 
Richmond Service Center — 217 Tenth St., 237-5500 
Riverside — 6848 M^nolia Ave., 682-3661 
Sacramento - 923 Twelfth St., Room 301 , 445-8800 
Sacramento Alcoholic Clinic — 2270 Stockton Bhrd., 
445-8800 

Salmas— 407 Crocker-Citizens Bank Bld!g., 8 B. Alisal St., 
422-6415 

San Bernardino — 303 W. Third St., Room 100, S88-9247 
San Diego — 1350 Front St., Room 4053, 2324361, Ext. 
354 

San Diego Alcoholic Ginic - 565 W. F St., 239-8037 
San Di^o Service Center — 4235 National Ave., 262-0841 
San Francisco,- 515 Van Ness Ave., Room 501, 357-1756 
San Francisco Alcoholic Center — 375 Lagiuna Honda Bhrd. 
San Francisco Service Center — 1425 Turk St., 557-1740 
San Jose - 935 Ruff Dr., 286-6200 



San Jose Alcoholic Ginic— 2220 Moorpark Ave.. 
297-1636, Ext. 355 

San Luis Obispo — 101 1 PadDc St., Suite A, 543-7661 
San Mateo — 450 Peninsula Ave., 347477 1 
San Rafael — 1299 Fourth St., 453*6671 
Santa Ana — 1619 W. Seventeenth St., Room 1> 542-3996 
Santa Barbara- 411 E. Canon Ferdtdo St., Room 10, 
9634351 

Santa Cruz — 900 Center St., 426-4077 
Santa Maria— 106CE. Boone St., 922-1719 
Santa Rosa — 2240 Ihofessional Dr., 542*6836 
South Gate - 2621 Santa Ana St., 589-5861 
Stockton — 31 E. Channel St., Room 213, 464-8301 
Stockton Alcoholic Clinic — 540 N. C ‘Utornia St., Room 
210,465-6348 

Torrance — 3122 PaciOc Coast Hwy., 534-1522 
Vallgo - 1008 Marin St., 643-1761 
Van Nuys — 6931 Van Nuys Blvd., 786-5770 
Venice Ser^ce Center — 324 S. Lincoln Blvd., 392-4811 
Ventura — 168 N. Brent St., Suite 101, 643-2204 
Visalia- 113N.ChurchSt.,Room510, 734*8161 
West Covina - 1 107 S. Glendora Bhrd., 338-5528 
Whittier - 1 321 5 E. Fenn St., Suite 430, 698-838 1 
Yuba Cify — 48 1 Aindey Ave., 742-8253 

California State Department of Human Resources 
Development: Offices for Job Training, 
Devdopment, and Phcement^ 

Auburn - 100 El Dorado St. (95603), 885-3775 
Avalon-Florence HRD Center — 701 E. Florence Ave., Los 
Atigeles (90001), 750-5250 

Bakersfield HRD Center— 1924 Que St. (93301), 
327-4692 

Berkeley - 1375 University Ave. (94702), 843-1389 
Bericeley YOC — 1706 Unhrerdty Ave. (94703), 848-1673 
Chico - 240 W. Seventh St. (95926), 342-358 1 
Colton YOC — 1 183 N. Mt. Vernon Ave. (92324), 
825-9333 - 

Compton HRD Center— 212 E. Arbutus St. (90220), 
639-8180 

Culver City - 10829 Venice Bhrd. (90034), 837-0181 
Duarte — 1805 E. Huntington Dr. (91010), 359*6601 
El Centro- 100 N. Imperial Ave. (92243), 352-1801 N. 

Imperial Ave. (92243), 352-1801 
Escondido — 329 E. Valley Fkwy. South (92025), 
745-6211 

Eutdca - 409 K St. (95501), 443-0801 
Freaio; West Fresno Servk* Center — 2555 S. Elm Ave., 
485-6860 



?This list ioUows the mat anai^ement as that described in 
footnote 2, isdth the addition of ZIP codes in parentheses. The 
entries were current as of August 1, 1970. 

The combinations of ini&ds usM in tltis list mean the foUowiirg; 
HRD = Human Resources Developmenl; WIN - Work Incentive Pro- 
gram; YOC = Youth Opportunity Center. 
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Fresno HRD Center - 1050 O St. (93721), 488-535 1 
Fresno YOC - 2405 Inyo St. (93721), 488-5122 
Fullerton — 233 £. Commonwealth Ave. (92632), 
526-6651 

Glendale - 1255 S. Central Ave. (91204), 247-1321 
Hayward - 24790 Amador St. (94544), 783-721 1 
Hayward YOC - 306 A St. (94541), 582-3007 
Hollywood - 6725 Santa Monica Blvd. (90038), 461'9121 
Indio-83-151 Requa (92201), 347-0761 
Inglewood - 4546 W. Century Blvd. (90304), 674-253 1 
Lancaster - 44902 N. Tenth St. (93534), 942-1 146 
Lodi - 200 E. Oak St. (95240), 369-2753 
Loiig Beach HRD Center — 1313 Pine Ave. (90813), 
437-0171 

Los Angeles - 1400 S. Hill St. (90015), 744-2121 

East Los Armeies Service Center — 929 N. Bonnie Beach 
PI. (90063), 264-5100 

East Los Aiigeles WIN — 944 S. Indiana St. (90023), 
268-7266 

East Los Angeles YOC — 3427 E. Olympic Blvd. 
(90023), 744-2102 

South Central Los Aiigeles Sernce Center — 10925 S. 
Central Ave. (90059), 567-1 151 
Los Angeles Casual Labor ~ 305 £. Sixteenth St. (90015), 
744-2121 

Los Armeies Central HRD — 161 W. Venice Blvd. (90015), 
744-2121 

Los Alleles Professional — 3223 W. Sixth St., 8th floor 
(90005), 744-2121 

Marysville - 1204 E St. (95901), 743-1561 
Merced - 1 205 W. Eighteenth St. (95340), 722-8025 
Modesto - 629Twelfth St. (95353), 524-7921 
Monterey - 480 Wdister SL (93940), 3734)143 
North Hollywood- 5271 BakmanAve. (91601), 7664301 
Norwalk- 12715 S.Pkmeer Bhd.(90650),868-3713 
Oakland - 235 Twelfth St. (94607), 4640764 
Oakland: East Oakland HRD Center — 8924 Holly St. 
(94620,638-3001 

Oakland (Central YOC — 301 Thirteenth St. (94612), 
4640944 

Oakland-Fruftvale HRD Center - 1470 Fruit^e Ave. 
(94600,5369689 

Oceanside — 141 Canyon Dr. (92054), 757-1281 
Ontario- lOOOW.FourthSt. (91762), 9863811 
Oraqge County HRD Center — 1 140 S. Bristol St., Santa 
Ana (92704), 543-0111 

Oroviile - 2348 Baldwin Ave. (95965), 533-1535 
Pacoima WIN -8727 Van Nuys Bhrd. (91331), 892^691 
Pak) Alto - 449453 Sherman Ave. (94306), 3266590 
Pasadena HRD Center ~ 445 E. Green St. (91109), 
449-1213 

Phtsbuig - 1 150 Harbor St. (94565), 439-9186 
Pomona — 150 E. Arrow lilwy. (91767), 593-4901 
PortervflIe - 64 E. Putnam (93257), 7842740 
Reddirig - 1325 Pine St. (96001), 243-1652 
Richmond - 344 Twenty-first St. (94801), 2345351 



Richmond Service Center— 217 Tenth St. (94801), 
237-5500 

Riverside - 3460 Oraiige St. (92501), 683-7560 
Sacramento HRD Center - 1303 Seventh St. (95814), 
444-6252 

Sacramento YOC - 321 1 S St. (95816), 452-6141 
Salinas- 342 Front St.(93903), 4224731 
San Bernardino HRD Center — 480 Mountain View Ave. 
(92400,889-8341 

San Diego - 1354 Front St.(92101), 2344341 
San Diego Service Center — 4235 National Ave. (92113), 
262-0841 

San Diego YOC - 1025 Twelfth Ave. (92101), 2344341 
San Fernando Valley HRD — 1 1035 San Fernando Road, 
Pacoima (91331), 896-8111 

San Francisco Bayview-Hunters Point HRD Center — 1562 
McKinnon Ave. (94124), 547-8818 
San Francisco Casual Labor — 371 Hayes St. (94102), 
557-1239 

San Francisco Central YOC — 1748 Madtet St. (94102), 
557-3015 

San Francisco Chinatown-North Beach HRD Center — 661 
Commercial St. (941 1 1), 433-0575 
San Francisco Industrial and Service Center — 1449 Misdon 
St. (94103), 557-2983 

San Francisco Misdon HRD Center — 3221 Twenty-second 
St.(94110),8265151 

San Francisco Professional and Commercial— 134 Cali- 
fornia St. (941 1 1), 557-2976 

San Francisco Service Center— 1425 Turic St. (94115), 
557-1744 

San Jose - 297 W. Heddmg St. (951 10), 287-7505 
San Jose: East San Jose HRD Center — 1660 E. Santa Gara 
St. (95 116), 287-7505 

San Jose Central YOC -970 W. Julian St. (95126), 
297-7822 

San Luis Obi^ - 817 Palm St. (93401), 534-5300 
San Mateo - 3520 El Camino Real (94403), 341-6111 
San Rafael - 805 E St. (94901), 4544)355 
Santa Ana - 2823 S. Bristol (92704), 546-0540 
Santa Barbara - 130 E. Ort^a (93101), 965-7063 
Santa Cruz - 420 May Av& (95060), 423-5475 
Santa Maria - 712 E. Chapel St (93454), 925-8686 
Santa Monica — 828 Broadway (90401), 451-9811 
Santa Rosa - 620 Healdsburg Ave. (95401), 545-1250 
Stodeton HRD Center — 135 W. Fremont St. (95202), 
465-0271 

Torrance - 1016 Sartori Ave. (90501), 328-261 1 
Vallejo HRD Center - 1440 Marin (94590), 643-105 1 
VanNuys- 14404 Sherman Way (91405), 782-1350 
Venice Service Center — 324 S. Lincoln Blvd. (90291), 
392-4811 

Ventura - 1960 N. C St., Oxnard (93030), 485-7985 
Visalia - 321 S. Bridge (93277), 734-74H 
West Covina - 933 S. Glendora Ave. (91790), 962-701 1 
Whittier - 7240 S. Greenleaf Ave., 945-101 1 
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Diiectofy of Local California Committees for 
Employment of the Handicapped^ 

Alameda County Committee for EmpJoyment of the 
Handicapped 

Centinela Vall^ Committee on Emptoyment of the Handi- 
capped 

Culver City Mayor’s Committee for Employment of the 
Handicapped 

East San Gabriel Valley Employ the Handicapped Com- 
mittee 

Foothill Committee for EmpIo 3 mient of the Handicapped 
Glendale Mayor’s Committee for Employment of the 
H^dicapped 

HoItywood'Bevedy HiHs-Wilsiure Employ the Handicapped 
Committee 

Hondo Committee on Employment for the Handicapped 
Long Beach Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped 

Los Aisles County Coordinatmg Council on Employment 
for the Handicapped 

Los Angeles Mayor’s Committee on Employment for the 
Handicapped 

Onmge County Committee for the Employment of the 
Handicapped 

Pasadena Mayor’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped 

Riverside Employ the Handicapped Committee 
Sacramento Mayor’s Committee on Ardiitec^ural Barriers 
Saihnas Vall^r Employ the Handic«q>ped Committee 
San Bernardino Mayoi’sCommittee for Employment of the 
HamBcapped 

^ Dhigo Committee on Employment oftheHand^i;;^med 
San Fonando Vall^ Coimnittee for Employment of the 
Handicapped 

San Francisco Mayor’s Employ the Han^teappedXom- 
mittee 

San Jose Area for Employ the Handicapped Committee 
San Mateo County Chapter^ National Rehabilitation 
Assodation — Fmployntent Committee 
Santa Cruz County Community Councfl — Rehabilitation 
Committee 

Santa Monica Bay Area Committee for Employment of the 
H^dicapped 

Sonoma County Committee for Employ the Handicapped 
South Bay Mayor’s Committee for Employm^t of the 
Handicapped 



'^The entries in this Bst were cunent as of June 1, l970t. For 
spedHc location data or other iofonnation concerning any of these 
committed, write to the Executive Secretary, Govemoc's Conunit- 
tee for E^toyment of me Handicapped, 800 Capitol Mall, 
Sacramento, Catif. 9S814. i 



Veterans Employment Committee — Employ the Handi- 
capped Committee, Southeast District 
Whittier Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 
(inactive) 

California Locations of Civifan Litemational 
Service Clubs* 

Alhambra 
Arcadia 
Azusa 
Bakersfield 
Burbank 

Corona-Norco (joint chapter) 

Costa Mesa (see Orange Coast Club) t 

Del Monte 
Galt 

Garden Grove 
Gardena 
Gle<adale 
Glendora 
Iilglewood 
Lafay^e 
Lodi 

Londta Harbor 
Loi^ Beach 

Long Beach (the Queen Miay) 

Los Alleles 
Modesto 

Moiirovia4}uarte (joint chapter) 

Mountain View-Los AltosSuniQrvale (joint chapter) 

Orange 

Orange Coast Club at Costa Mesa 
^os VerdesFeninsula (area) 

Pasadena 

l^isadena (at the Rose Bbvti) 

Rivertide 
Saoamento 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Gabriel 
San Jose 
San Pedro 
Santa Fe Spriiigs 
Stockton 
Torrance 
West Valley 
Wilmington 



*This list indicates the names of dties, towns, and multiple- 
conununify areas where Ciidtan Qubs may be found in Paiif omia. 
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APPENDIX F 






INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS ON STUDENT PLACEMENT 
INVOLVING SPEaAL MINIMUM WAGES 



If any mentally retarded minor in a work study 
program is to be placed in a business or industry at 
a wage less than the standard legal minimum, 
certain procedures need to be foUowed by the 
teacher, the coordinator, or whoever else is respon- 
able for studen: placement within this program. 
This appendix contains relevant information and 
instructions. (Also see Part Vlll of the handbook.) 
Further information is available from the San 
Francisco office of the Division of Industrial 
Welfare, California State Department of Industrial 
Relations, and from the Diviaon's branch offices 
listed in Appendix E. 

Legal Authority for Special Minimum 
Wage Permit* 

Legal authority for the issuance :f special 
minimum wage pemuts in behalf of handicapped 
minors is provided by state law and state regu- 
lations. 

California Labor Code 

Section 1191 of the California Labor Code 
stages the following: 

For any occupation in which a minimum wage has 
been established, the commissbn may issue to a woman 
who is mentally or pi y^ally handicapped, or both, or 
to a minor so handicapped, a special license authorizing 
the employment of the licensee for a period not to 
exceed one year from date of issue, at a wage less than 
the legal minimum wage. The commission shall fix a 
fecial minimum wage for the licensee. Such license may 
be renewed on a yearly basis. 

Orders of the California Industrial Welfare Conunis^n 

Section 6 of the Ordere of the California 
Industrial Welfare Commission states the following: 



^The word ^commission** in the two quotations ur>det this 
hea^^ means the Cali fornia industrial Welfare Commission. . 



A permit may be issued by the Commission autho- 
rizii^ employment of a woman or minor wdtose earning 
capacity is impaired by advanced age, physical disability, 
or mental deficieni^, at less than the minimum wage 
herein provided. Such permits shall be granted only 
upon jf^t application of employer and employee. 

Information and Procedures for Cooperating 
Personnel 

The foUowing requirements and responabilities 
are necessary for job placement that entails less 
than a minimum wage: 

Application for Special Minimum Wage Permit 

The district person who has responsibility for 
job placement must see to it that the “Application 
for Pemut — Special Minimum Wage for Handi- 
capped Worker” (DIW Form 19), in use by the 
Division of Industrial Welfare, California State 
Dqiartment of Industrial Relations, is correctly 
fiUed out and properly submitted. These points are 
essential: 

1. This application (DIW Form 19) may be filed with 
any office of the Division of Industrial Welfare, 
California State Department of Industrial Relatbns. 
(See list of offices in Appendix E.) 

2. This application must be submitted on the form 
provided (DIW Form 19) and must contain answers 
to all questions on the form. 

3. Application forms can be secured from any Diviuon 
of Industrial Welfare office. (See list of offices in 
Appendix E.) 

4. Change or renewal of permit can be accomplished by 
submitting a new application. 

5. The application must be submitted as a complete set 
of one original and three copies. 

Criterui for Use by Teachers 
(Or Other District Personnel) 

In taking steps to secure pemuts for special 
minimum wages, teachers of educable mentally 
retarded nunors (or other district-designated per- 
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sonnet) should answer the following questions in 
order to determine whether or not basic criteria are 
met: 

1. Are the individual handicapped workers in the com- 
pany under consideration bc!ng paid w^es propor- 
tionate with these paid to nonhandicapped wcricers 
in the same firm for essentially the same type, 
quality, and <rjantity of woric? 

2. In the company under coimderation, v^t wages are 
paid to nonhandicapped employees vdio are engaged 
in work comparable to that performed by the 
mentalfy retarded minor in the same place of 
bu^ess? 

3. To ^^t extent is the handicapped woricer or learner 
inexperienced? How greatly would his performance 
differ from that of nonhandicapped woricers doipg 
the same kind of work in a given job »tuatk>n? 

4. Is the wage justiffed by the degree of handicap? 

5. Has a sequential plan of progress been estaUished m 
tha t the handicapped minor can eventu^y achieve 
the minimum wrage level? (The program should iK>t 
perpetuate substandard wage levek.) 

Issuance of the Spedal Permit 

If it is determined that the requirements of 
applicability are satisfied upon due consideration 
of the criteria, the Division of Industrial Welfare 
may issue the “Spedal Minimum Wage Permit’’ 
(DIW Form 20). A copy of this permit will be sent 
to the employer. 

In instances of dual state and federal coverage, 
the Division of Industrial Welfare will coordinate 
the processing. In cases of federal coverage only, 
the Division will also assist. 

Terms and Conditions of Fermistion 

The terms and conditions to be upheld during 
the life of the permit for a special minimum wage 
include the following: 

1. A ^rial permit shall qiecify the terms and con- 
ditions under which it is granted. 

2. Sperial permits shdl be effective for a period to be 
debated by the Division of Industrial Welfare. 
Handicapped workers may be paid wages lower than 
the statutory minimum only during the effective 
period of time covered by a sperial permit, sudi 
period not to exceed one year. 

3. The rates of w^es paid to handicapped employees 
working at certain rates of time shall be proportion- 
ate to the rates of wages pud to nonhandicapped 
employees in the same company for essentially the 
same type, quality, and quantity of work. This 
compare sh^ maintain approved labor standards in 
accordance ^th applicable laws. 



4. The w^e rates paid to handicapped employees 

woricing at piece rates shall not be lower than 
piece-rate wages paid to nonhandicapped employees 
doing the same woric in the same business; but 
remuneration for pieceworic done by any handi- 
capped worker may not yield less than SO percent of 
the minimum wage. ^ 

5. All provisions and regulations for premium pay^ must 
apply to educable mentally retarded woricers. 

School District and State Agency Responsibilities 

Main responsibilities of school district personnel 
and agency personnel at the state level in the 
matter of special pennits include the following: 

1. Teacher's Responsibility 

a. Before initiatii^ the application for a qiecial 
minimum w^e permit, the teadier (or other 
district-des^nated person) should plan the woric- 
station program (1) through all intennediate steps 
up to establishment of the wage rate; (2) for the 
duration of the permit; and (3) for any incre- 
mental increases durii^ the peri^ for ^idi the 
permit is granted. 

b. The sequential plan of progress should anticipate 
the educable mentally retarded enrcllee’s training 
and performance and should establish a progressive 
wrage-rate structure, so that the w^ge will equal or 
exceed the statutory minimum in the shortest 
possible period of time. 

c. Permits may be issued for shorter terms, but it is 
the teadie^s (or coordinator’s) responribility to 
establirii a plan in eadi case. 

2. Division of Industrial Welfare's Re$pmsS}iUty 

a. The application is reviewed by Division persoimel. 

b. Issuance of the permit for a special minimum w^e 
is approved or disapproved by the Division. 

c. Permits may be issued by die DMtion for shorter 
terms. (It is the teadier’ s or coordinator’s responsi- 
bility, however, to establish a plan in each case.) 

d. Tne Divirion may require juriitication of the w^e 
rate requested. 

e. In instances of dual federal and state cover^e or 
singular federal cover^e, the DMsion will coordi- 
nate the piDcessiiig. 

Preparation of the Application 

The “Application for Pennit - Special Minimum 
Wage for Handicapped Minors” (DIW i-orm 19) 
must be filled out carefully, completely, and 



^“Ptenuum pay^ means payment for ovntime work at the rate 
of ’’time and a half”; ie., at a rate of psc' equal to one and onehalf 
times the n^ulat houib ^wtge. 
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accurately by the special education, teacher, the 
work-study coordinator^ or other district person 
having responsibility for student placement. 

First, the Industrial Welfare Commission Order 
number, which is to be inserted in the space 
provided at the top right of the form^ should 
correspond to the business or type of operations of 
the employing firm. If the order number selected is 
in error, or if there is some doubt as to the 
appropriateness of the number, the Division of 
Industrial Welfare will make the correction or 
determine the appropriate number. 

Next, the name, address^ and telq)hone number 
for both Arm and student worker are to be stated 
on the lines provided. This information must be 
exact and c(»nplete. 

The numbered comments that follow' relate to 
the items correspondingly numbered on the form: 

1. The type of business should be accurately described. 
What product or service is supplied? Whit type of 
industry is involved? The studenf s age and date of 
birth should be entered at the right. 

2. The nature of the occupation in which the worker is 
to be employed should be specified. Job title and 
duties should be indicated. 

3. If the work is to be performed at a location other 
than the one listed at the upper left of the form, the 
exact address of the actual work premises must be 
entered here. 

4. Nature of handicap; Only the initials EMR (educable 
mentally retarded) are required for this entry, unless 



further information on the case is deemed necessary 
or desirable. (The teacher will have evaluated the 
handicap involved and will have determined that the 
enroUee’s earning capacity is impaired due to his 
handicap.) 

5. Certification by placement agency: The agency^s 
name and address must be complete. The name and 
title of the ^cial education teacher (or other district 
person) who acts as the certifying ofHcer must be 
complete. 

6. Proposed hours and pay; This item must be com- 
pleted in detail. If the employee is to be paid piece 
rates and if the piece rates vary because they involve 
more than one operation, each rate and each corre- 
sponding operation must be enumerated. The period 
of time for which the proposed hours and pay are 
requested should be included in this section. Any 
plan for incremental increases needs to be set forth in 
this section. 

7. Previous rate; If this application involves a renewal, 
the previous rate must be entered here. 

The application must be signed and dated both 
by the s^dent worker and by the employer after 
all parts have been comploted. 

The teacher must check one of the two boxes 
provided to show whether this application is for a 
new permit or for a renewal. 

The form must be submitted as a complete set 
of one original and three copies. 

{Two official forms follow.) 
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STATE OF CAMFORNIA tofum AppUeaihn Tot 

HUMAN RELATIONS AGENCY |q| 

DEPARTMEh4T OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 

APPUCATiON Foil PERMn-SPECUl HINIHUH WAGE FOII HAKDICAPPED WORKER 

F. 

\ Applicotton is hereby made for a permit to pay a special minimum wage to the worker joining in this opplication under provisions of Section 
' 1191 of the Labor Code and Sech'on 6 of the Industrial Welfare Commission Order Number. 

i 

1 

Firnt 

1 

■ Sfml ond Nbmb#r 





NatM of Work«f 

Sirftet ond Number ” 

Zip Cod» 7#»phoiw CSiy Ztp Code 



ADHfNiSTlIATiVE OFFICC 

F* O. Box 603 

^ 455 GOLDEN GATE AVE^ 
SAN FRANCISCO 94f02 



1. Type of Business Age 

2. Occupation in which worker to be employed 

3. Locoticn of piece of work if other than listed above 

4. Nature of hancficap whidi impairs applicant's earning capacity (attach medical report or obtain certification from placement agency) 



(Fer adldHibnol spoct os# r#v#a# std# of HhU fomO 



‘jS. Certification by placement agency: Ibe above worker was placed by the undersigned agency vvhich certifies that the worker Is hanefi- 

I capped os stated. 

1 

i Agency___„^ 



StgrKiHii# omf Tifl# of CtrtifylnB O0icer 



6. Proposed hours and pay: $ — per .for ..Hours per day, „ 

6oy, w##V/ monHi 

plus ^ 



-days per week. 



(tptdfy fn#o1t/ lodgings amf oHi«r Iftmi) 



7. If a Renewal, Prenous Rote 

I have read this appllcotion and osk that fite requested permit be issued. 



SIgnotuf# of Wodi#r 

□ New □ Renewal 



Dot# 



Signotof# of Empfoy#r 



Till# 



Dot# 



DO NOT WRITE BELOW THtS LINE 



AGENT'S REPORT AND RECOMMENDATION 

Supplemental informotion on nature of handicap specific and descnptive— use reverse side of form for oddift'onot space). 



Agent's Recommendotion ( ) Permit be issued as per application 

( ) Issue per application with following changes: 



( ) Permit be denied for reasons on reverse hereof 



Supennsor's Recommendation. 

DtWFoRM 19 <R£V. 9.65> 



ABtnTs S^oootvr# 



Dot# 



' ^ 






OTS Approval.. 



Ddt^ 



Raftfrn Orf<gfnal ojmUwo Copies fo Dhrlston 



nj? 



4-d7 liUJt qUAD® 



I 



ERIC 
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AOMtNttTflATlVS QFFtCS 

SAN FRANCISCO 
4S9 COLOEN CATC AVENUE 



STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 



Dtrnucr OFFicstt 
Bakersfield 
ClccntRo 
Eureka 
Fresno 
INOLCWOOO 
LONO BEACH 
LOSAHOELSS 



SPECIAL MINIMUM WAGE PERMIT 



Oakland 

REDDIHC 
SACRAMSHTO 
San Bernardino 
San Dieco 
San Jose 
Santa ana 
Santa baroara 
Santa Rosa 
Stockton 
VAHNUVS 



Pursuant to Section 1191, California Labor Code, and Section 6 of Industrial Welfare Commis^n 
Order= — , is Hereby 



authorized to employ. 

wage of per_ 

per week. 



EiD,^ 07 «r 



Addio* 



plus- 



Nanetifvooun 

for not more than. 



at the special inininmm 

lours per day and ^days 



All other provmons of Industrial Welfare Commisrion Order riiali be observed. 

Permit Number. Date Issbed Void After 



oiw Form 20 <RcVt 4*«o> 



[Signed! 



of liiduitfial 



srm*soi suao® csfc 



* 
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APPENDIX G 



GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF JOB-SIMULATION CENTERS AND SKILL TRAINING 



Appendix G serves as a supplement to Part VI of 
this h^dbook, “Job-Simulation Centers and Areas 
of Skill Training.” The concept of job-simulation 
centers and training in specific job skills for 
educable mentally retarded minors was discussed in 
VI of this handbook, and the components of 
skill training related to office work — one of seven 
general occupational areas under consideration — 
were examined. Job-sunulation centers correspond- 
ing to six additional occupational areas, together 
with skill components for specific jobs in each 
area, are illustmted in the pages that follow. 





F%uieG-2. %iH Components for Cookh% 




Figure G-3. %iU Components for Swe^iqg 
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m 



i 



/ Pressing \ 


/ Putthtg \ 


1 and I 


/ on ] 


1 ironing 1 ^ ^ 


^ ^ \ mattress j 



(by hand) 



Operating 

clothet 

dnet 



ftesnng 

and 

ironing 

0>y 

machine) 



WASHING 

AND 

IRONING 



Foldii« 
or hanging 
clothes and 
laundry 



Washing 

the 

laundry 

(by 

madiine) 



Mending 
or repair- 
ing dothcs 
(by hand) 




F%«eG-4. Skit Components for Washing and Ifoning Fig»eG>5. SkM Compooents for Makii^ Beds 





F%urc Skil Com|M>iients for Srw^ 



Fi|weG'7. SIdi Components for Home M m ifcment 



no 



k 



ERIC 





F%ureG^. Ttie End Goal: CMnmunity HofiiaiMldi^ Jobs 
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FigtifeG-9. The Occupatioiial Aiea of HOUSEKEEPING 
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I%ateG-l2. Skfll Cmnpoaente for Wat Amam 





F%ureG-l3; SldO Components for Maid 







FigneG-14. SIciD Components fcrHomekeepiiv Helper F%ineG-15. SldDConq^n^forMainteiiuiwHe^ 
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F^guieG'16. The End Goal; Community Houseke^ing Jobs 



KJ t 
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FlgureG-17. TheOccupatioiial AfeaofFOOD SERVICES 





Figure G-18. SkilF Components for Dishwater 



Figute G*19. Skill Components for Cook's Helper 
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F^piteG-aO. SkmComponeiitsforCadiicr r«uteG-21. Skitt Components for Baker 




Figure G'22. Skill Component) for Bus Boy 

il6 
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) 
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Figure G'23. The End Goal: Conununity Jobs in Food Services 
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Figine G-24. llie Occupational Aiea of BUILDING TTADES 




Flgtoe G-25. Skfll Components for Laundry Hel^ 




F%uieG-26. Skill Components for Helpers in Building 
Construction 
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I^giveG>27. ^ciD Components for Caipente^sHefpar F|giiieG*28. Sk0tConi|Kmentsfm Painter’s Helpm’ 





FlgweG*:^. Sk0t Components for Rt^ Cleaner 



Flgine G*30. Sk21 Components for Plumbm‘’s Hefpor 




H4 




F^«G-3L Tfts End Goal: Conununtty Jolts in Btulding Tfades 
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Figure G-32. The Occupafwnal Area of AUID SKILLS 





Figure G-33. Skill Conqioneiits f« He^ier, F jrfcii^ Gar^ Figure G-34. Skill Components fw Helper, Service Station 
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Fliguie G-35. %ni Ccmponents for Helper, 
Car Wash 




I^iguie G-36. Skill Components for Auto 
Mechanic’s Assistant 





F^ute G-37. Skill Components for Service 
Station Attendant 



F^ure G-38. Skill Components for Body and 
Fender Repair 
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I Bold \ 


1 Tiucldi^ \ 


/ Body and \ 


/ Auto \ 


\ parking 1 


1 company / 


f fender 1 


1 mechanic’s | 





Figure G'39. The End Goal; Community Jobs in Auto Skills 
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Figure G-40. The Occupatioiial Area of GARDENING 
AND NURSERY WORK 





Figure G-41 . Skill Components for Gardener Figure G42. Skill Components for Nursery As»stanf 
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lngureC^43. Skill Components for Landscaph^ 



Figure G44. %ill Componmte for Nurseryman 





Figure G45. Skill Components for 
(Ornamental Horticulture 



Figure G-46. Skill Componmte for Worldly in Greenhouse 
Operations 
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&47. The End Gotl: Community Jobsin Gafdenii^ 
andNofsecy Woric 
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APPENDIX H 



SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION: HOW AND WHERE TO APPLY 



Any persoi:^ desiring to apply for a scholarship 
under ^e provisions of Public Law 85-926, as 
amended (program for the training of prof^onal 
p^sonnel in the education of handicapped chil- 
drsn) should direct inquiries and request for 
information and application forms to the proper 
state educational agency, or to the institution of 
h^er education he wishes to attend. Final dates 
for receipt of applications ate %t by the state 
educational agency, or by the collie or university, 
and are generally weU in advance of ttie beginning 
date of education and training. 

A directory is provided in this appendix to assist 
applicant in determining where to inquire about a 
s^olarship. 

The foUowing code letters are used in this 
directory to identify specific scholarship-award 
Helds of study and training at institutions of higher 
education; 

MR — Mentatfy Retarded 
D-Deaf 

SH - Speech and Hearing Impaired 
VH — Visually Handicapped 
£D ~ Emotionalty Disturbed 
CR ~ Grilled 
LD — Learning Disabilities 
MH — Multiple Handicapped 
IN — Inteirebted^ 

A - Administrators of Special Education 

The types of scholarships available from Cali- 
fomia campuses are IdentiHed by code nunlbers 
used in conjunction with the award-area abbrevia- 
tions. The numbers ass^ed — each one to a 
spedHc type of scholarship — are as foUows; 

1 — luiuor year traineeship, academic year 

2 — Senior year traineeship, academic y^r 

3 — Master’s fellovy^^, academic year 

4 — Post-master’s fellowship, academic year 



5 — Summer session traineeship 

6 - Special sludty institute 

For example, a person wishing to identify 
institutions of higher education that offer senior^ 
year trainee^ps in the award area of mental 
retardation should s(:Ck the code combination 
MR-2 in the directory. 

Numerical codes enclosed in parentheses — e.g., 
“(4)” _ indicate there is a reasonable likelihood 
that the types of scholarships represented by the 
codes wiU be offered as listed. However, at the 
time the directory uras being prepared for inclusion 
in the handbook, the processing of these gtante had 
not been completed by the United States Office of 
Education. It is recommended that applicants 
inquire about the types of scholarships indicated in 
parentheses as though final confirmation had been 
@mited by the Office of Education. 

No abbreviations or numerical codes are desig- 
nated for the state educational agency. That 
agency has the authority to offer scholarships in 
any educational area relating to the handicapped, 
but for reasons it may be unable to offer 

specific ones at certain times. Inquiries should be 
made directly to the C^ifomia State Department 
of Education (see entry in the directory) to 
ascertain what kinds of scholarships are available. 

Directory for Scholarship Infonnation 

E. E. Blade, Special Consultant 

Scholarship and Special Institute Pre^rams 

Bureau of Educational Improvement for the Handicapped 

Diririon of Special Education 

CAUFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION 

Sacramento, CaEf. 95814 

Calvin C. Ndson, Director 

Special Education 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, FULLERTON 

Fullerton, Calif. 92631 
MR-2, -3 
ED-3 
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G^don D* Riley, Assistant Professor 
Speech Pathology 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, FULLERTON 
Fullerton, Calif. 92631 
SH-3 

Alexander L. Britton, Coordinator 
Special Education Prr^rams 
CAUFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, LONG BEACH 
Loi^ Beach, Calif. 90801 
MR-1, -2, -3 

Leo Goodman-Malamuth, Chairman 
Speech Pathology Area 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, LONG BEACH 
Beach, Calif 90801 
SH-2, -3 

Harry V. Wall, Chairman 
Department of Special Education 
CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES 
Los Angeles, Calif 90032 
MR-1, -2, -3 D-3 

ED4,(3) CR-2,-3,-5,(I) 

LD-6 VH<l,-2,-3) 

Robert L. Douglas, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dra'iia 
CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES 
Los Ai^le^, Calif. 90032 
SH-3 

Sister Mary Paul, Director 
Speech Program 

COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES 
Oakland, Calif. 94619 
SH<2) 

Leland E. Mach, Coordinator 
Special Education 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
Fresno, Calif. 93726 
MR<3) 

GusPlessas, Chairman 
Spedal Education 

SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 
Sacramento, Calif. 95819 
MR-3 

Arthur J. Mitchell, Chairman 
Special Education 
SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 
San Diego, Calif. 92115 
MR-1, -2, -3 

Sue Earnest, Professor 
Speech and Hearing 
SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 
San Diego, Calif 92115 
SH-3 



Joseph S. Lemer, Chairman 
Spedal Education 

SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
San Francisco, Calif, 94132 
MR-1, -2,-3,4 D-3 

VH-3,4,-5,-6 ED-3, (4) 

CR-3, -5 J^-3, -6 

LD<3) 

MOdted Cterar, Coordinator 
Speech and Hearing 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
San Francisco, Calif. 94132 
SH-2, -3 

James R. Mar^erson, Chairman 
Special Education Department 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
San Jose, Calif. 95114 
MRt1,-2,-3 

Ward Rasmus, Director 
Speech and Hearing Center 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
San Jose, Calif. 95114 
SH-3 

Robert Y. Fuchigaim, Coordinator 
Special Education 
SONOMA STATE COLLEGE 
Rohnert Parit, Calif. 94928 
MR-1, -2 

Max C. Norton, Director 
Communication Sciences 
STANISLAUS STATE COLLEGE 
Tarlodc, Calif 95380 

SH-2, -3 , 

Frank Hewett, Chairman 
Area of Special Education 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 
ED4,(3) 

LD-3 

John C. Snidecor, Professor 
Speech 

UNIVERSITY OF CAUFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 93106 
SH-3 

Joe Glenn Coss, Chairman 
Special Education 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 

D-3, -5 ED-3,4 

LD-3 MR<3) 

Victor P. Garwood, Cliairman 
Graduate Program in Communicative Disorders 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 
SB-2, -3, 4,(1) 
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TEST INSTRUMENTS AND INVENTORIES 



The evaluation of vocational abilities should be a 
prerequisite to on-campus placement. Some 
selected tests can be used for aidii^ in this process. 
Before administering a test to educable mentaUy 
retarded minors, the students should be reasonably 
well prepared by havii^ them engage in types of 
activities that are similar to those contained in the 
test 

The General Aptitude Test Battery 

The General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) was 
developed by the U.S. Training and Employment 
Service and is used by Employment Security 
Agencies throughout the United States for assisting 
persons in selecting suitable vocational goals. In 
any given state the GATB is administered only by 
the state public employment service or by a 
nonprofit organization to whidi this test is released 
by the appropriate state employment service. In 
C^ifomia the latter is the State Department of 
Human Resources Development (DHRD). 

It is possible for a lo^ high school or a local 
sdiool district to obtain a release to test at the 
sdiool site or at the district office. Qualified 
persons who are to administer and/or interpret the 
test results must be trained by DHRD staff. 
Interested program personnel sho^d communicate 
mth the nearest DHRD office for further infor- 
mation. 

Educators, counselors, and employment service 
personnel who arrange this kind of testing are 
primarily concerned mth guiding the individual 
into suitable work. Appropriate to this end, the 
current form of the GATB uses eight pencil-paper 
and four apparatus tests to measure nine distinct 
factors, listed as follows: 

G —General reasoning abiUty (a composite of tests 
entitled Vocabulary, Three*Dimen^nal Space, and 
Arithmetic Reasoning) 

V — Verbal aptitude (vocabulary) 



N —Numerical apHtude (computation, arithmetic rea- 
sonii^) 

S —S;pff/ar/^r/ru(fe(thieeK)imen^nal space) 

P — Form perception (tool matcliing, form matching) 
O — Clerical perception (name comparison) 

K —Motor coordination imaiktmkiT^) 

F — Finger dexterity (assembling, disassejUbling) 

M — Manual dexterity (placing, turning) 

A Short Guide to the Selection 
of Employment Tests 

Listings and brief discussions of tests that can be 
used for certain areas of employment follow. 

Testing Applicants for Ofike Woric and Other 
Kinds of Clerical Employment 

Test instniments under this heading indude: 

Short Employment Tests 

General Clerical Test 

Typirig Test for Business 

Minnesota Clerical Test 

SeashorC'Bennett Stenographic ProficiencyTest 
Wesman Personnel Classification T est 

The Short Employment Tests relate to derical 
jobs aiiV entry level. The General Clerical Test is 
suggested for differential placement of applicants, 
for the upgrading of present employees, and for 
the placement of applicants in clerical jobs at a 
supervisory level. The flexible Typing Test for 
Business provides either a quick, effective screening 
or a more thorough evaluation of the skills of 
applicants for jobs mth heavy typing loads. The 
Minnesota Clerical Test measures perceptual speed 
and accuracy; it is used usually in combination 
with a general mental ability test, such as the 
Wesman Personnel Classification Test. 
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Testing Applicants for Factory Work, 

Maintenance Jobs, and Apprenfice^ips 

Instruments under this headii^ include; 

Personnel Tests for Industiy 

Bennett Medianical Comprehen^on Test 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 

Dexterity Tests 

The Personnel Tests for Industry (PTI) are 
designed to measure the verbal and numerical 
aspects of mental ability, as well as the ability to 
foUow instructions. For jobs requiring mechanical 
ability, the FTl may be supplemented by tests of 
mechanical aptitude, such as the Bennett Mechan- 
ical Comprehension Test, and certain space- 
relations tests, such as the Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board. To the extent that an instrument 
measuring dexterity res^bles or duplicates the 
movement or skill requirements of a job, a dex- 
terity test sometimes proves an additional useful 
component of a test battery. 

Testily Applicants from Disadvant<ged Groups 

Instruments and procedures under this headii^ 
include; 

Fundamental Achievement Series 

Speech'Appearance Reewd 

Test-Orientation Procedure 

The Fundamental Achievement Series, FAS- 
Verbal and FAS-Numerical, covering the ability 
range from basic literacy to a level somewhat above 
the eighth pade, are useful for placement in 
training programs as weU as for selection of young 
workers who would demonstrate at least minimal 
competence in approprmte jobs. The Speech- 
Appearance Record, a structured interview pro- 
cedure, provides a quick appraisal of the appli- 
cant's speech, appearance, and level of literacy. 
The Test-Orientation Procedure, with two sets of 
practice tests, helps inexperienced applicants to 
learn how to take employment tests without undue 
anxiety. 

The San Francisco Vocational Competency Scale 

The San Francisco Vocational Competency 
Scale is a 30-item behavior-rating instrument 
designed to assess important aspects of the voca- 
tional competence of mentally retarded adults — 
motor skills, cognition, dependability- 
responsibility, and social-emotional behavior. 
Observers record ratings in a four-page booklet; for 
each item, numerical ratings from 1 to 4 or 5 are 
summed to give a single total score. Having been 



standardized on mentally retarded adults in shel- 
tered workriiops, this comprehensive scale may be 
used in the evaluation and placement of sinularly 
handicapped persons in training programs and 
woik situations other than those of riieltered 
workshops. 

Speafic&:^ One form. Age range; eighteen years 
and up. Norms and percentiles; for retarded males 
and females in workriiops for the handicapped. 
Scoring: by hand. 

Interest and Attitude Inventories 

Listings and brief discussions of interest and 
attitude inventories that can be used in vocational 
exploration, ^idance, preparation, and placement 
foUow. ~ '• 

ftrainaid Occupational Prefeien<% Inventory 

The Brainard Occupational Preference Inventory 
covers six broad occupational Helds for each sex. 
Each counselee obtains scores in Hve of these 
Helds; commercial, mechanical, professional, aes- 
thetic, and scientiHc. Only boys answer the ques-* 
ttons that yield an agricultural score, and only girls 
answer the questions for a personal service score. 

This inventory requires a relatively low level of 
reading skill and may be used appropriately for the 
exploration of vocation^ inter^ts in the early high 
school years as well as for the guidance of adults 
vriio have limited educational bacl^ounds or 
limited vocational possibilities. 

Specifics: One form. Range; adolescents and 
adults. Norms and percentiles; for grades eight 
through tyrelve. Tinxt; about 30 minutes, bat no 
limit. Scoring; by hand. 

Occupational Intorest Suney 

The Occupational Interest Survey measures 
occupational interest in terms of the Dictiomry of 
Occupatioml Titles.^ This vocational aid can be 
adapted for use with educable mentally retarded 
students. 

Minnesota Vocationid Interest Inventory 

The Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory is 
readily adaptable to administmtion by tape or 



^This kind of paragraph, supplying specific information about a 
particular test or inventory, will be ppavided elsewhere in this 
appendix with respect to othn instruments. 

'^Dictionary of Occupationai litles fTltird edition). Bureau of 
Employment Security. In two vedumes. Washington,,DX!.: U.S. 
Depar^nt of Labor, 1965. (In addition, two supplements; 1966 
and 196ft.) 
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orally by the examiner; the results of its use seem 
to be fairly accurate and do not differ much from 
those obtained from noneducable mentally 
retarded students. 

This instrument is particularly appropriate for 
use with seventeen- and eighteen^ear-old h|gli 
school boys. It is an empirically keyed inventory 
(1) designed to measure the interest of men and 
^ys in occupations most of which do not require 
• coUege education; and (2) ba.sed on extensive 
research with civilians and with enlisted men in the 
United States Navy. 

Scores on 21 occupational scales show the 
extent of similarity between the examinw’s expres- 
sed interests and those of young men employed in 
different semisKilled and skilled occupations. 
Scores on nine area scales show the examinee’s 
degree of liking for certain genial kinds of work 
activities common to several occupations. The 
results are plotted on a profile sheet. 

Specifics: Range: a^ fifteen to adult level. 
Norms and standards: scores for each occupational 
group and for tmdesmen in general Time: about 
45 minutes, but untuned. Scoring: by hand or by 
way of special services. 

Stroi$ Vocational Interest Blanks 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blanks (SVIB) 
comprise an inventory of interests and preferences 
intended to assist in predicting chances of success 
and satisfaction for youths and adults intended to 
assist in predicting chances of success and satis- 
faction for young adults and adults in a variety of 
occupations. The occupational scales are ba.sed on 
the responses of men and women actually working 
in the various occupations. The 1966 revision of 
the SVIB for Men (Form T399) includes new, 
updated items and several new occupational scales. 
In 1969 as many as 22 new homogeneous (“basic 
interest”) scales and several new scoring checks 
(“administrative indices”) became available from 
the scoring services, although not in the form of 
hand keys. 

The 1969 revision of the SVIB for Women 
(Form TW398) similarly indudes updated items 
and provides for 58 occupational scales; in addt' 
tion, there are 19 **basic interest” scales and several 
“administrative indices’ or scoring checks. 

No hand-scoring keys are available except for 
the Men’s Occupational Scales. Machine-scorii^ 
services must be used for aU other scores. 




The 1966 manual for the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blanks reports data for the occupational 
scales for the Men’s Form T399. A 1969 supple- 
ment to the manual covers the 1969 Women’s 
Form TW398, as weU as the new “basic interest” 
scales and “administrative indices” for the Men’s 
Fomn. 

Specifics: Range: mature high school students, 
coU^e students, and adults. Norms and standards: 
scores and letter rating for eadi occupational group 
and men (or women) in general. Time: about 30 to 
45 minutes, but untimed. Scoring: by hand or by 
machine. 

Kuder Preference Record 

The Kuder Preference Record is an interest test 
that has been used with good success by haviuig it 
taped for siudentSr-The Kuder instrument identi- 
fies ten clusters of occupational interesis, a cluster 
being, a group of items that have substantial 
corrections with one another. Such a group is said 
to be homogeneous; i.e., there is a common factor 
running through tlte items. The ten scores consti- 
tuting the Kuder profile ore the following: Out- 
door, Mechanical, Computational, Scientific, 
Persuasive, Artistic, Literary, Musical, Social Ser- 
vice, and Gerical Each item is in the “forced- 
dioice’' form. Three activities are listed for each 
item, for example: 

1. Develop new varieties of flowers. 

2. Conduct adveitisiig campaign for florists. 

3. Take telephorie orders in a florhi. shop. 

The individual taking the test is to select the - 
activity he likes most and the one he likes least, 
and he leaves the third one unmarked. A person 
who chooses “1” as most liked receives credit 
under “Scientific and Artistic^’; the choice of “2” 
scores as “Persuasive”; and the choice of “3"” is 
counted as “Gerical.” 

The occupational interpretation is made usually 
by identifying the two highest scores in the profile 
and referring to a list of occupations for which 
those scores are believed or known to be relevant. 
According to the test manual, a “3-6” profile (i.e., 
one with highest score in categories 3, “Scientific,” 
and 6, “Literary”) suggests the occupations of 
author, editor, reporter, physician, surgeon, 
psychologist, and etymologist 

Manual Dexterity Tests 

Tests that measure manual dexterity can be used 
to advantage in opening up certain occupational 
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possibilities to hendicapperii youth and young 
adults. Available tests include the following: 

Bennett Hand-tool Dexterity Test 

'Fhe Bennett Hand-tool Dexterity Test measures 
proficiency in the use of wrenches and screw- 
drivers. On the left-hand upright of the wooden 
frame are mounted four bolts, each of three sizes. 
The task is to take apart the 12 fastenii^ 
according to a prescribed sequence and to reas- 
semble the nuts, washers, and bolts in the li^t- 
hand upright. When the frame is turned around, it 
is ready for the next candidate. 

This type of manipulative test is readily 
accepted by applicants for mechanical work or 
mechanical training. It has been used extenrively in 
industrial plants and is a valuable supplement to 
tests of medranical comprehension and shop arith- 
metic. 

Specifics: Range: adolescents and adults. Norms 
and percentiles: for industrial applicants. Time and . 
scoring: 4 to 12 minutes; median, about 7 minutes; ' 
the time required is the score. 

Crawford Small-parts Dexterity Test 

The Crawford SmaU-parts Dexterity Test 
(CSPDT) is a performance instrument derived to 
measure fine eye-hand coordination. Part 1 mea- 
sures dexterity in urii% tweezers to insert: small 
pins in close-fitting holes in a plate and to place 
small collars over the protruding pins. Part 11 
measures dexterity in placing small screws in 
threaded holes in a plate and screwing them down 
with a screwdriver until they drop through the 
plate into a metal dish below. 

A feature of fhe test is that it is automatically 
disassembled. Lifting the metal plate frees the pins, 
collars, and screws so they can be easily returned 
to the three recesses in which they were located at 
the be^nning of the test. 

The CSPDT may be administered in either of 
two ways: In the usual woik-limit method, the 
examinee completes the task, and the time 
required is his score. Using the time-limit pro- 
cedure, several applicants may be tested at once 
and scored on the amount of woric done. 

Specifics: Range: adolescents and adults. 

Norms: work4imit method. Percentiles: for n^les 
and females separately for ten different groups — 
applicants, employees, students, electrical woikers, 
electronic assembly workers, and others. Time- 



limit method: tentative norms only, 'fime and 
scoring: work-limit method — 9 to 25 minutes; the 
median is about IS minutes; the score is the time 
required. Time-limit method: about 10 minutes; 
the score is the number of parts correctly placed. 

Strombeig Dextori^ Test 

The Strombeig Dexterity Test measures rate of 
mampulation. The examinee is asked to discrimi- 
nate and sort the biscuit-sized discs or blocks that 
are provided, as well as to move and place them as 
fast as possible. Predrion in placement is a pre- 
requisite for speed. Each of the blocks has to be, 
moved differently from the way in which every 
other block is moved. The test concept here is not 
a matter of mere repetition of the same rimple 
motion. Discrimination and placement are deter- 
mined by color and by sequence. 

Specifics: Range: adolescents arid adults. 

Norms: The test manual reports data for foundry 
molders, general factory workers, punch-press 
applicants, assemblers and welders, trade school 
students, and others. Time and scoring: The overall 
rime is 5 to 10 minutes; the score is the number of 
seconds required to complete two trials after 
practice. 

Mechanical Comprehenaon Tests 

The foUovring tests are helpful in determining 
the degree or extent of an individual's mechanical 
comprehendon: 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation — 

Complete set, includu^ test manual, record sheets, and 
tray 

Minnesota Spatial RelationsTest — 

Complete set 

Pennsylvania Bi-Manual Woik Sample — 

Complete set 

e Ohw^k-Kohs Tactile Block-Des'^n Intelligence Test 
Other Instruments 

Other instruments that can be used in occupa- 
tional orientation, motivation, pretraining, tmin- 
ihg, and placement include the following: 

Cassel Group Level of Aspiration Test, Revised 
H ouse-T ree-Person Projective Technique Set 

Thematic Apperception Test Set (T-A-T), Mdiih cards and 
brief manual (H-LA); TAT: The Theorjr and Tech- 
nique of Interpretation 
Grayson Perce ptualizat ion Test Kit 
Leitcr International Performance Scale 
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APPENDIX J 



FUNDING PROGRAMS 



The kmds of funding programs that are in 
operation at the present time for the purpose of 
assisting in the education of handicapped children 
and youth, including the mentally retarded, are 
described briefly in this appendix. 

Federal Provisions 

The purposes, provisions, and funding of pro- 
grams at the federal level are summarized as 
follows. 

ESEA, Title VIB* 

Gemrd description. The progiam under this 
federal le^slation is referred to as the ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 (P.L. 89-10), AS AMENDED BY P.L. 
89-750, TITLE VI, EDUCATION OF HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN. 

Ptapose. The purpose of this program is to 
provide Hnandal assistance to school districts and 
other agencies to initiate, expand, or improve 
special education prc^ams and projects and 
related services for handicapped children at pre- 
school, elementary, and high school levels through 
grade twelve. The assistance is to be “over and 
above” what is or can be provided with current 
resources. As defined by California law, handi- 
capped children include the mentally retarded, 
hard of hearing, deaf, speech-impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crip- 
pled, or other health-impaired children who by 
reason thereof require special education and 
related services. 



of Information for Title VTA of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as Amended, Buieau of 
Education^ Improvement for the Han^capped, phdsion of Spe'ctai 
Education. Sacramento: California State D^iartment of Education, 
1970. 

NOTE: In AprE, 1970, Title VI A w-as amended by P.L. 
9l'230 to become Title VI-B. 



Who may apply. Public school districts, offices 
of county superintendents of schools, the State 
Department of Education, and ai^ combination 
thereof may apply. 

Where to apply. Specific information concerning 
deadlines should be obtained from the Bureau of 
Program Planning and Development, Division of 
Instruction, California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, 95814. 

ESEA, Title 

Genetal description. The program under this 
federal legislation is referred to as the ELEMEN- 
TARY -AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 (P.L. 89-10), TITLE ID, SUPPLEMENTARY 
m)yCATIONAL CENTERS AND SERVICES. 

Purposes. The purpose of this pre^ram is to 
encourage school districts to develop imaginative 
solutions to educational problems; to utilize 
research findings more effectively; and to create, 
design, and make intelligent use of educational 
centers and services. Primary objectives are to put 
tl^ latest knowledge about education into wide- 
spread practice, .to create an awareness, of new 
programs, and to promote service of high quality. 

Who may apply. Public sdiool districts and 
offices of county ^perintendenis of schools may 
apply. Provisions do not include education beyond - 
grade twelve. 

Under recent federal legislation, at least 15 
percent of annual allotments must be applied to 
the special educational needs of handicapped chQ- 
dren. 

The Vocatioital Education Act of 1968 

The Vocational Education Act of 1958 (P.L. 
90-576), which became effective on October 16, 

^A Manual for Applicants: Title JIl, ^ementary end Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. Projects to Advance Creativity in Educa* 
tion. Sacramento: California Stat! Department of Education, 
November, 1969. 
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j 96S, replaced the Geoige-Barden Act, the Voca^ 
donal Education Act of 1963} and all provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Act except its appropriation 
feature. 

The new Act contains three titles, two of which 
may provide a further source of funds for applir 
cable progiams for handicapped minors. 

1. Title /, Part B - dmdvmt(^ed, post- 
secondary, the handicapped. This part of the Act 
sets for& certain conditions and assigns a percent- 
age of the annual aUocation v;hich must be 
expended to meet some of the needs for services as 
deHned in the subsections. Three of the applicable 
assignments of percentage allocations are identified 
in the foUowing provisions: 

a. That 25 percent of funds in excess of the appropri- 
ation level for the 1969 hscal year^ hut not less than 
IS perc&tt of the funds available for Stale Vocational 
Education Programs, be i^t for the dis- 
advant^d 

b. That 25 percent of funds in excess of the hscal year 
1969 appropriation level, but not less than IS percent 
of the funds available for State Vocational Education 
Programs, shall be used for post-secondary vocational 
education 

c. That nut less than 10 percent of the fUnds available 
for State Vocational Education Prr^rams sliaS be 
used for the handicapped 

2. Title III — miscellaneous provisions; training 
of teachers of the handicapped This title provides 
that other appropriate nonprofit institutions or 
agencies may be el^ble for participation in pro- 
grams for the training of teachers of the handi- 
capped. 



State Funds 

Programs for the training of professional per- 
sonnel in the education of handicapped children 
are categorized in terms of the source of the 
funding. Federal funds that are. allocated to the 
state for certain of these programs become state 
funds on assignment. 

Tne federal program under Public Law 85-926, 
as amended, makes money available to the State 
Department of Education and to selected teacher- 
training institutions. Funds awarded, based oil a 
state plan, can be used for the following; 

a. For the support of individuals in training at the 
junior, senior, po^-kidieior or post-master levels. 
Traineesh^s and feUovi'ships are involved here. 

b. For special study insUtutes. The qiecial study insti- 
tute is a multipurpose trainipg vehicle that usually 
mss for a diort teim.lt is intended for any personnel 
who can proht from the trainiug (teaihers, principals, 
counselors;, and the like). 

c. Special project and program devebpment grants. The 
purposes of these grants are the follonliig: to plan 
new models of irrining, to apply them, and to 
evaluate thrir e^ectiveness in the preparation of 
personnel. Barically, these gnmts {KoWde the tools for 
assistance in dev^pii^, inqplementiiig, and testipg 
new approadies for the trainii^ of personnel. 

d. Fi n ancial aid to teadiers. State money is available to 
proride tinancial support to inseirice teachers so that 
they may be enabled to attend summer sdiool and 
inqprove their qualiHcatioriS as teacher of eKceptional 
riuldren. See Appendix H for infoimation on how 
and where to apply. 
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